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GET RID OF YOUR TIRED OLD RANGE AND ENJOY » 
‘ff | THE NEW PERFORMANCE OF MODERN AUTOMATIC GAS COOKING 
| 
| \ Brooklyn Union and its licensed plumber- you're. away. Burners that light auto- any heat you need. Oven heat controls 
dealers are hitting the trail to round up matically without matches at the flick that insure perfect baking results. Speedy- 
old and inefficient ranges and replace of a wrist. Insulated Gas ranges that keep flame, smokeless broilers for that real 
them with smart new Gas models that your kitchen many degrees cooler. Sleek, tasty charcoal flavor. These are modern 
give real cooking pleasure. smooth surfaces, as easy to wash as a range features you'll want to get during 
Ovens that cook entire meals while dish. Simmer-save top burners that give the greatest Gas range sale of all time. 


Come in and see this grand array of magnificent new Gas ranges at any Brooklyn Union office or plumber-dealer showroom 
A RANGE FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


—— 


Vins 








* | 
Magic Chef, Medel CP-31301-14 
Featuring one-piece stain-resistant 


es ee 28 ip ae Featuring divided top-burner arrange- porcelain top with divided top- 
top. roll-out, waist-high smokeless ment, large “Swing Out" smokeless burner arrangement, in-a-drawer 
or ee eae i broiler, famous Red Wheel oven heat smokeless broiler with exclusive 
oven with non-tipping racks, toasting regulator, easy-to-clean porcelain 1 “Whirlpool” broiler pan, oversized 
compartment end storage drewer. enamel inside and out, clock and timer. oven and 2 roomy storage drawers. 





TAPPAM 6010 crrv00 


Featuri: Cove Top with exclusive 

Tel-U-Set,”" large chromium-lined HARDWICK Model CP-7478-N 

Visualite oven that lets you see inside, Featuring oversized oven thet bakes Siataitaa, aiebiaibin: tim tiene 

four 8-inch cakes at a time, smokeless arrangement, center-simmer burn- 

broiler on ball bearings, lamp, timer, ers for dozens of cooking speeds, 

crisper bins, drying racks. Visador lighted oven so you can 
watch food cooking, smokeless 
broiler. 


roll-out smokeless broiler with chrome 
pan, crisp-chest, utensil drawers and 
towel drier. 





YOU MAY WIN THIS OLD STOVE 
ROUNDUP CONTEST IF YOU BUY NOW 


For the oldest stoves turned in by buyers of new Gas ranges from 
Brooklyn Union or its plumber-dealers, during THe Otp Stove 
Rovunovp, the following prizes will be awarded: 

Ist PRIZE—Your new Gas range. FREE. Full refund of all payments made. 
2nd PRIZE—$100 credit against the purchase of your new range. 

3rd PRIZE—$75 credit against the purchase of your new range. 

4th PRIZE—$50 credit against the purchase of your new range. 

5th PRIZE—$25 credit against the purchase of your new range. 


Complete contest rules are available at your nearest Brooklyn 
Union office or your neighborhood plumber-dealer’s. 


THE BROOKLYN UNION GA® COMPANY 


176 Remsen %., Breeklyn 2, N. Y. TRiaengle 35-7500 
HANDY NEIGHBORHOOD OFFICES THROUGHOUT BROOKLYN AND QUEENS 





Recent newspaper advertisement sponsored by The Brooklyn Union Gas Company in that utility's extensive Old Stove Round Up promotion 








Southern Counties Gas C 
patrolman lifting 30-inch ‘lhew. yore 
Biggest Inch line. Photo by Mel Jones 


ao many gas utilities, American 
Gas Association represents ‘acres 
of diamonds lying untouched at 
their doorsteps,” in the words 
of Louis Ruthenburg, a featured 
speaker last month on the West 
Coast. This issue of the MONTHLY 
presents another valuable selection 
of “diamonds” and ways that they 
can be put to maximum use by the 
industry... . A joint financing 
study of utility capital requirements, 
released this month, is heavily set 
with helpful suggestions for mem- 
ber companies. Two feature articles 
on the Old Stove Round Up pro- 
vide sterling pointers on tieing in 
with that nationwide activity. Sev- 
eral companies reveal the benefirs 
of planning on the local level in 
the home service and meter read- 
ing fields... . The largest and 
most valuable diamond of all this 
year will be the Annual Convention 
from October 17 through October 
20. The “big show” will parade an 
unexcelled collection of precious 
gems—something to interest every 
“collector” in the industry... . 
On equity capital, on peak load 
planning and dozens of other vital 
subjects, “acres of diamonds” will 
be mined in Chicago. 


JAMES M. BEALL 
MANAGER, PUBLICATIONS 
JAC A. CUSHMAN 

EDITOR 
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ext stop—American Gas Association convention! Program 

details are being completed and gas men from all over 

the country—more than 6,000 strong—are ready for the trek 
to Chicago, October 17-20. 

Particular interest this year is expected in the general ses- 
sions address of Emil Schram, president, New York Stock 
Exchange, who will present an authoritative viewpoint on 
the importance of equity financing. This type of financing 
will play an important part in the gas industry's extensive con- 
struction program for the period 1948-52, estimates of which 
have recently been revised upward to 3], billion dollars. (A 
comprehensive account of a new joint American Gas Associa- 
tion—Edison Electric Institute construction financing survey is 
contained elsewhere in this issue of the MONTHLY.) 

Another top flight general sessions speaker whose address 
will attract wide interest is Harry M. Miller, chairman, The 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio and recently elected 
president, National Association of Railroad and Utilities 


Commisioners. Mr. Miller will speak on ‘Duplication of ' 
Regulation,” sustaining as far as is possible the jurisdiction 
of the states in matters of intra-state regulation. 

W. T. Bulla’s address, “Our Place in the Spectrum,” 4 
feature of the Natural Gas Department session, should bring 
the industry up-to-date on mobile radio and provide food F 
for serious thought. Offshore drilling and developments— yj 
another topic which has been in the headlines recently, wil 
be covered in detail by Henry C. Cortes, manager, explom 
tion division, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, Texas. As 
added feature at this session will be a showing of a new mo § 
tion picture, ‘Pipe Dreams Come True,” produced by Okk- ; 
homa Natural Gas Co., Tulsa. D. W. Reeves, general sale 7 
manager, will introduce the film. 

Late developments on the Manufactured Gas Department’ 
program include the addition of a report by Edward J. Tucker, 
vice-president and general manager, Consumers Gas Co. 0 
Toronto, on ‘The Gas Industry Overseas.” Recently retumme § 
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from a trip to England and the Continent as an official repre- 
sentative of American Gas Association, Mr. Tucker will tell 
his listeners about developments in the gas field abroad. An- 
other attraction will be a talk entitled, “Making Plans for 
System Operation by Long- and Short-Term Forecasting.” 
John B. Boniface, planning engineer, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J., will be the speaker. 

John H. Wolfe, general superintendent, gas operations, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md., will outline to his Manufactured Gas De- 
partment audience ‘‘What Research Means to the Gas In- 
dustry.” A panel discussion on experience with natural gas 
in manufactured gas distribution systems will complete the 
manufactured gas session. 

Zero hour changes and additions to the various depart- 
mental and sectional plans are expected to heighten and 
broaden still further the scope of the Association's thirty- 
first annual convention. The goal is a “49 Round Up” which 
will be a stimulating climax to one of the busiest years in 
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gas industry history. 

D. A. Hulcy, president, Lone Star Gas Co., and vice- 
president, A. G. A., will preside at the Natural Gas session 
on Monday morning. H. H. Cuthrell, vice-president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., and also vice-president, aS Bs 
will hold a similar position at the Manufactured Gas session 
on Monday afternoon. Three general sessions have been 
scheduled for Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday mornings 
with topics of interest to every branch of the industry. (Times, 
places and programs for the home service and sectional meet- 
ings were carried in the September 1949 MONTHLY.) 

In the interest of coordination, general sessions, Manu- 
factured Gas, Natural Gas, and Accounting sessions and the 
Home Service Breakfast all will be held at the Palmer House. 
Technical Section meetings will be located at the Morrison 
Hotel. The Home Service Round-Table, Industrial and Com- 
mercial and Residential Gas Sections will meet at the Sher- 
man Hotel. The Sherman will also serve as headquarters for 
the Gild of Ancient Supplers. 


































Utility financing 
Study helps 
individual companies 
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< Better balance betwep 


H™ can the nation’s gas and electy, 
utilities best complete the raising of 
approximately $12 billion, over a fiy 
year period ending in 1953, to provik 
for necessary plant expansion ? 

New light is thrown on this subjeq 
by a joint financing study recently gp. 
leased by American Gas Asociation and 
Edison Electric Institute. A comprehen. 
sive review of past experience in raising 
funds during recent years, the repor 
presents helpful suggestions to individ. 
ual companies on improving investor 
relations and tapping new soutces of 
equity funds. Recommended changes ig 
SEC competitive bidding regulation 
are also featured. 

Augmentation of the gas industry’ 
plant, which occurred since the last wa 
and is still proceeding, created the nee 
for tremendous sums of capital, esi. 
mated, according to a recent A. GA 
survey at $2 billion for the years 1945. 
1948 and $2.77 billion for 1949-195 
inclusive. Financial requirements of this 
magnitude inevitably create problems 
particularly if they occur when other 
utilities as well as industry in general are 
engaged in similar undertakings. Some 
of these problems are peculiar to the in- 
dividual utility, while others are caused 
by the characteristics of the gas utility 
industry and are common to most of its 
members. 


Confronted by these considerations § 


and hopeful of assisting its members 
the Association in the spring of 1948 
decided on a comprehensive survey of 
the magnitude of the industry's con- 
struction program and the problems io- 
cident to providing the requisite funds. 
This work was sponsored by the Asso 


ciation’s Committe on Economics and 1 
the A. G. A. Accounting Section, with § 
a subcommitte of the former assuming § 
major responsibility for the development 


and preparation of the study. 

Because of a similar interest by the 
electric industry, it was also decided to 
develop this project as a joint study ly 
the gas and electric utility industries of 
their capital financing problems, spor- 
sored by American Gas Association and 
Edison Electric Institute, respectively. 
Since that time, individual committe 
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ybt financing 1s suggested for utilities’ extensive construction program 


members have worked diligently on a 
number of panel studies which, upon 
editing, became the several chapters of 
the published report ; two meetings were 
also held with leading representatives 
from the banking, investment house, in- 
surance, financial press and academic 
felds to obtain their suggestions and 
criticism of the work as it progressed. 
Edward M. Morehouse, vice-president, 
General Public Utilities Corp., and Har- 
old H. Scaff, vice-president, Ebasco 
Services Inc., are co-chairmen of the 
committee which developed the detailed 
studies. 

A copy of the completed report will 
be sent to each member compzny of 
the two associations, as well as to in- 
terested outside financial groups and 
regulatory authorities. The Association's 
Committee on Economics, which under 
the Chairmanship of Robert E. Ginna, 
vice-president, Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp., assumed general responsi- 
bility for A. G. A.’s sponsorship of the 
publication, believes that the various 
suggestions contained in the report will 
be useful to companies confronted with 
security flotations. The committee em- 
phasizes however that, while the sug- 
gestions and recommendations presented 
represent the considered consensus of a 
gtoup of qualified individuals well 
versed in utility financing matters, the re- 
port is not to be construed as an official 
policy statement of either the gas or 
electric utility industries. Some of the 
report's highlights are as follows: 

Introduction—The gas and electric 
utilities must raise approximately $12 
billion over a five-year period ending 
in 1953 to provide for plant expansion 
sufficient to meet growing demands. 

Although utilities as a whole are in 
sound financial condition, they had not 
sought important amounts of new capi- 
tal for the 15 years prior to 1946. Nu- 
merous problems arise in financing of 
this magnitude both for individual com- 
panies and for the industry as a whole. 
While a fairly good demand for bonds 
existed in recent years, the market for 
equity securities has not been encourag- 
ing. The result was a substantial decline 
in the percentage of new common stock 
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issues in relation to new debt issues. 
This lack of balance between debt and 
equity financing has caused considerable 
concern not only to management but 
also to regulatory authorities. It has been 
due partly to an apathy on the part of 
individual investors, induced in some 
degree by their impression that earnings 
are too low or too uncertain, and to 
limitations on the investment of institu- 
tional funds. Moreover, in seeking new 
funds, the utility industry has during 
the last few years encountered severe 
competition from other industries. If 
gas and electric utilities are successful in 
maintaining the sound capital structures 
now in existence on the average by rais- 
ing sufficient amounts of equity capital, 
the borrowing of debt capital in appro- 
priate amounts from present sources of 
such funds should not be too difficult. 


Public relations 


Financial information program—In 
order to undertake and conclude success- 
fully the huge financing program now 
facing the utility industry, confidence in 
the industry, in the soundness of its 
capital structure and its future prospects 
must be instilled in stockholders and 
potential investors. This calls for a care- 
fully planned financial public relations 
program to eliminate among investors 
any unwarranted fears or misconcep- 
tions about the industry and its prospects. 

Stockholders should be reassured that 
earnings will not be diluted by the ex- 
pansion program. Engineering advances 
in recent years in both the gas and elec- 
tric utility industries, with resulting in- 
creased operating efficiencies, are among 
the items which can be stressed. 

Growing recognition of regulatory 
bodies that rates must be such as to at- 
tract new capital should be explained to 
new investors. Fear of government com- 
petition and of high operating costs 
must be allayed by the development of 
factual material. 

Various phases of the expansion pro- 
gram and of its benefits not only to in- 
vestors but also to consumers should be 
advertised through national and local 
publicity channels. These channels in- 


clude, in addition to local periodicals, 
national business publications, news syn- 
dicates, trade publications, radio and 
television outlets. 

Relations with investors, underwriters 
and dealers—Many operating gas and 
electric utilities have been confronted re- 
cently with the new experience of making 
close acquaintance with investors, under- 
writers, and dealers. This was formerly 
of little or no concern to executives of 
these companies because parent holding 
companies largely assumed responsibility 
for the equity financing of their operat- 
ing subsidiaries. 

Now, however, companies only re- 
cently divested from holding company 
control, together with most other gas 
and electric utilities, are confronted with 
the problem of raising substantial 
amounts of money for new construction. 
Good relations with investors, under- 
writers and dealers are of paramount im- 
portance to the successful completion of 
these financing programs. 

Good investor relations do not just 
happen; they have to be achieved. After 
that they must be maintained by un- 
remitting attention. They are the means 
through which investor groups are con- 
vinced that a utility is a good investment 
risk, 

Investors fall into two broad groups 
—institutional investors, and individual 
and other investors. 

The first group consists of those who 
make investments their business and 
who purchase securities on a large scale, 
such as insurance companies, banks, 
trust companies, investment companies 
and similar institutions. These investors 
rely on their own staffs, the financial and 
statistical services, or consultants re- 
tained to supply them with detailed data 
on a company in whose securities they 
may be interested. 

The individual investor group com- 
prises people in all walks of life and 
interests. For the most part, their pur- 
chases of securities are limited to rela- 
tively small amounts. In the case of 
many companies, they are largely cus- 
tomers, employees, and residents of the 
area served. Their views on the company 
and their actions in regard to it can, 




















therefore, have an immediate and im- 
portant bearing on the company’s af- 
fairs. 

The single most important medium 
available for informing all investor 
groups about a company is the annual 
report to stockholders. It is the medium 
through which the company can report 
fully on its contribution to the economy 
of the area it serves and can address its 
employees and customers. It is the place 
where management can and should pre- 


tential investors by illustrating the com- 
pany’s properties and territory. Movies 
and slides are also used. 

Meetings should play an important 
part in investor relations programs. 
Groups with whom meetings are desir- 
able include commercial bankers, in- 
vestment bankers, institutional investors, 
investment counselors and security ana- 
lysts, financial and statistical agencies, 
security dealers and brokers, and the 
financial press. 





Robert E. Ginna, Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (left), chairman, Committee on Economics which 
assumed general responsibility for A. G. A.’s sponsorship of the financing study, and Edward M. 
Morehouse, General Public Utilities Corp., A. G. A. chairman of the joint committee on the project 


sent its case. In addition, interim reports 
which are particularly useful to analysts 
and investment bankers, should be sent 
to stockholders to keep current the im- 
portant financial and operating data in 
the annual report. 

Financial and statistical agencies send 
out their own questionnaires to be filled 
in by utilities. It is definitely in the com- 
pany’s interest to furnish the informa- 
tion required, as rating agencies play an 
important role in the cost of money to 
the utility. 

An informational brochure can be 
utilized to supplement the annual report 
in times of financing. This special report 
will acquaint advisory services, as well 
as investment bankers, with operating 
and financial data which may be beyond 
the practical scope of either the annual 
report or the registration statement. 

Another special report is what might 
be called the ‘picture book.” Its purpose 


is to publicize activities and interest po- 


Continuous personal contacts by a re- 
sponsible officer of the utility represent 
the most effective method of keeping 
bankers and dealers informed of the 
company’s status and of maintaining 
good relations with bankers, under- 
writers, and security dealers. Many 
checks have shown that a large propor- 
tion of individual security holders 
purchased their securities on the recom- 
mendation of either (1) their commer- 
cial banker, (2) a security dealer, or 
(3) on the advice of someone who was 
acting on the advice of one or the other 
of the first two. 

Each company should analyze its own 
list of security owners to learn where 
it is already favorably known, and to 
gauge how broad a market should be 
covered for the amount of funds re- 
quired. Only then can the company out- 
line a program of banker and dealer 
contacts broad enough to accomplish the 
desired results. 





Earnings needed and allowed—A& 
quate earnings are a prerequisite to sy. 
cessful equity financing. That is why the 
determination of requisite and allowabl. 
earnings is so important to the utili 
industry. The ability to obtain ney 
money from common stock financing jy 
amounts adequate to meet the require 
ments of the industry requires earnings 
at a level that will support the ney 
equities at least as well as outstanding 
shares, considering the possible tem. 
porary dilution of earnings from ney 
issues and the required price concessions 
to sell shares readily. 

Utility stocks should be on a compsr 
able earnings basis with industrial stocks 
after making appropriate allowances fq 
variations in investor appeal. On a 
industry-wide basis. only a relatively 
small percentage increase in reveny 
would be required to improve the ap 
proximately 25 percent price disadvan. 
tage of utility common stocks compared 
with industrial stocks at currently de 
manded dividend or earning yields 
Some improvement in investor regard 
for utility common stocks has occurred 
recently, according to many indexes, but 
the industry in general still lags behind 
many industrial stocks. 

It would be helpful to the earning 
picture if some regulatory bodies would 
bring their ideas of allowable earnings 
more closely in line with current condi- 
tions and act promptly on security issue 
applications. This would involve aban 
donment of rigid adherence to theoreti 
cal rate-base and rate of return theories 
and recognition of rate bases and tate 
of return yielding earnings that would 
attract capital now and in the future 
These bodies could also help by re 
examining their principles to give mor 


recognition to the fact that rates at ff 
fixed for the future and not for the pas. § 
This would mean giving more weight to 
anticipated plan investments, as well a fF 


a 





required earnings to support the new 


securities. 


Effect of competitive bidding—lt ap : 


pears that Rule U-50 and Competitive 


3 WT 


Bidding are generally adapted to hig & 
and medium grade utility bonds. On in & 
vestment grade bond issues of mediut § 


size ($10 million to $35 million), wher 


no special factors complicate the situation 


and require no special sales effort, com 

petitive bidding has been satisfactory. 
On lower grade bonds, the experient 

under competi- (Continued on page 4 
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Gas company reports 
win industry “Oscars” 





ational recognition in the form of 
bronze “Oscar of Industry” awards 
will be presented this year to The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, a re- 

t winner, and to Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Mo. for the 
best 1948 annual reports in the manu- 
factured gas and natural gas industries. 
Presentation of the coveted trophies will 
be made at the Hotel Statler in New 
York City on Monday, October 31, by 
Financial World magazine, sponsor of 
the annual reports survey contest. 

More than 4,000 annual reports from 
every part of the Western Hemisphere 
were submitted in the national survey, 
ninth in the series. Entries were judged 
in 100 ifdustrial classifications for the 
“best of industry” awards. 

Suburban Propane Gas Corp., Whip- 
pany, N. J. took second place honors in 
the manufactured gas category again this 
year, and Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C., took third place. 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. which won a bronze Oscar 
last year, was named second-place win- 
ner in the natural gas division, and 
Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, 
Neb., second-place winner last year, was 
judged third best. 

In the building equipment category, 
Dresser Industries, Inc., a consistent 
winner of annual report Oscars, received 
second-place honors. 

Leading reports by regions in the pub- 
lic utilities group included the follow- 
ing companies with gas interests: 

Canadian—British Columbia Power 
Co.; Eastern—Philadelphia Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co., Allentown, Pa., and Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia. 

Midwestern—Union Electric Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Illinois Power Co., Belle- 
ville, Ill.; American Gas & Electric Co.; 
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Southern—Florida Power Corp.; New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., New Or- 
leans, La.; Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
Pine Bluff, Ark. ; Southwestern—Electric 
Power & Light Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
Western—Citizens Utilities Corp., and 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco, 
California. 

In addition to the first, second and 
third-place winners listed above, the fol- 
lowing reports received “merit awards” 
in the manufactured gas and natural gas 
brackets: 

Manufactured gas—The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; The 
Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn.; The 
Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
which won third-place honors last year, 
and Providence Gas Co., Providence. 

Natural gas—Consolidated Gas Utili- 
ties Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Con- 
solidated Natural Gas Co., New York, 
N. Y., past-winner of a bronze ‘Oscar 
of Industry” award ; El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., El Paso, Texas; Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas; Kansas-Ne- 
braska Natural Gas Co., Hastings, Neb. ; 
Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas, Texas; Mo- 
bile Gas Service Corp., Mobile, Ala. ; 
National Fuel Gas Co., New York, 
N. Y. awarded third-place last year, and 
Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. of America, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

In order to qualify for merit awards, 
annual reports entered in the contest 
were required to meet all or a major por- 
tion of ten “essential requirements” for 
a modernized annual report. These re- 
quirments applied to the excellence of 
cover design, highlights page, table of 
contents, clarification of management 
duties, president's letter, reviews of com- 
pany progress and development, income- 
outgo chart, simplified financial state- 
ment, background statistical compari- 
sons, and stockholder information. 
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Santa Barbara: (Left to right) J. L. Hall, Southern California Gas Co. re- ~ Counties Gas Co.; Ray Myers, American Stove Co.; two assistants; Yvonne 
gional chairman; F. W. Wil.iams, A. G. A.; Floyd S. Parmenter, Southern 








Lewis; Caroline Gray; James |. Gorton, CP promotional director, GAMA 


Round Up gains record support 











+ he gas indus- 

UECCUOD Dery. hich. 

powered Old 

Stove Round Up is now in high gear! 

Ten regional pep-up meetings in every 

section of the country have raised inter- 
est in the drive to near fever pitch. 

Gas company and dealer plans are 
pouring in to American Gas Associa- 
tion Promotion Bureau for local level 
participation in this greatest industry- 
wide campaign. Every conceivable pro- 
motional medium is being marshalled 
to replace millions of outdated and out- 
moded stoves with modern gas ranges. 

Starting in Chicago on August 15, 
A. G. A. staff members directed seven 
more enthusiastic regional meetings to 
complete the current ten-meeting series 
of tie-in sessions throughout the country. 
Earlier regional meetings in Atlanta, Ga. 
and New York City were reported in 
the September MONTHLY. 

On August 15, H. D. Valentine, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., and 
cooperating members of the Associa- 
tion, unveiled Round Up plans for util- 





ity and dealer representatives throughout 
Chicago and surrounding territory. The 
following day a similar meeting was 
held in Kansas City, Mo. under the 
chairmanship of George D. Wells, The 
Gas Service Company. On August 17, 
W. L. Hayes, Montana-Dakota Utilities 
Co., headed a fast-moving Round Up 
gathering on Eaton’s Ranch near Min- 
neapolis. J. O. Jackson, United Gas 
Corp., Houston, presided at the Fort 
Worth meeting on August 22; R. G. 
Barnett, Portland Gas & Coke Co., was 
chairman in Portland, Ore. on Septem- 
ber 1; J. L. Hall, Southern California 
Gas Co., presided in the Santa Barbara 
area on September 6; Jack Hiller, Port- 
land (Me.) Gas Light Co., and John 
Willis, chairman, sales division, New 
England Gas Association, set the pace 
in Boston, Mass. on September 12. 
Early reports from four gas com- 
panies in different sections of the coun- 
try show some of the numerous activi- 
ties which are being planned to make 
the Round Up most effective and pro- 
vide helpful hints to other companies 
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which are now mapping their programs, 

In Hartford, Conn., a special Old 
Stove Round Up tie-in is planned for 
ten current motion pictures showing gas 
appliances. The Hartford Gas Company 
has arranged for local theaters to cary 
impressive lobby displays on the Round 
Up and to give away cowboy hats to the 
first 500 youngsters attending each daily 
show. In addition, the theaters will run 
a specially prepared trailer on the gas 


company’s Old Stove Round Up cam § 


paign. 

The Hartford Gas Company's contest 
requires entrants to register their name 
and the age of their stoves. In addition, 
each contestant must complete in W 
words or less the sentence ‘Smart cooks 
know gas is best because. . .” Enty 
blanks for the contest will be mailed by 
the gas company to all customers, and 
entries must be placed in Round Up de 
posit boxes either at the gas company of 
on the sales floors of 64 cooperating 
dealers. 

In San Francisco, Calif., 1,500 dealers 
have been enlisted in the Round Up by 
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Santa Barbara: Yvonne Lewis provides a glamorous touch to regional 


Portland (Ore.) songsters joining the band: (left to right) D. E. Alderman, Round Up gathering which supplied powerful stimulus for local drives 


J. A. H. Dodd, Warren Black, Jack Hutchins, Portland Gas & Coke Co. 


Time out during Old Stove Round Up meeting in Kansas City: (left to 
tight) Herbert C. Porter, Ray T. Ratliff, George D. Wells (regional 
chairman), Floyd M. Rosenkrans, J. G. Tooker, all of The Gas Service Co. 


Minneapolis: Rope spinning by (left to right) A. H. Pfaff, Council Bluffs 
Gas Co.; Herbert Nelson, Northwestern Public Service Co.; Stan M. John- 
son, Minnesota Valley Gas Co.; Robert Calrow, Minneapolis Gas Company 


Fort Worth huddle between (left to right) C. H. Zachry, Southern 
Union Gas Co.; Ardmore Healy and Floyd Carmicha'l, Lone Star Gas 
Company. Mr. Carmichall administered ‘‘oath’’ for men given deputy 
sheriff badges. (Right) Santa Barbara vaquero rounds up an old stove 
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Fort Worth: Gas range display serves as the background for this group of manufacturer repre- 
sentatives. Program talks pointed out the need for salesmanship to keep business on a high level 





Kensas City: Some of the manufacturer representatives who turned out in force for the Round Up 
meeting. Program included helpful information on promotions by utilities, manufacturers and dealers 





Chicago meeting which briefed gas industry representatives on plans and possibilties of the Old 
Stove Round Up. H. D. Valentine, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., served as regional chairman 
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Pacific Gas & Electric Corporation. Clog 
coordination of dealers has been effecte 
by this non-merchandising company 
through its dealer-manufacturer-utiliy 
organization, the Gas Appliance Sociey 
of California. 

Ten thousand dollars in cash prize 
are being offered for the oldest stove 
turned in during the campaign upop 
purchase of a new gas range by each 
contestant. Prizes are also offered for the 
oldest stoves registered in the contey 
but not traded in and on the newey 
stoves traded in for the purchase of 
modern gas ranges. Additional prizg 
are offered for salesmen and for winner 
in a window display contest. 

In Minneapolis, Minn. the Round Up 
campaign has been seized as an Oppor- 
tunity for making a complete survey of 
the age of gas ranges now on the lines 
of Minneapolis Gas Company. Heay 
emphasis is being placed upon the 
prepation of a complete list of Prospects 
which will be useful for several years 
to come. When completed the lists will 
be made available to all cooperating 
dealers in the gas company’s territory. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y. close liaison on 
the Round Up has been accomplished 
between The Brooklyn Union Gas Com. 
pany and 1,100 dealers. Special features 
of the utility's campaign include a broad 
newspaper advertising schedule and a 
sales lead plan for company employees. 

(One of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company's current newspaper advertise. 
ments on the Round Up is reproduced 
on the inside front cover.) 

A particularly significant fact notice 
able in Round Up activities to date is 
the enthusiastic cooperation of thous 
ands of gas range dealers. Many dealers 
have already run full-page newspaper 
advertisements of their own on the Old 


ass 





Stove Round Up. One dealer in Texas 
became so enthused about the campaign 
that he decided to sponsor his own § 


county-wide campaign. His promotions 
include a Round Up parade, use of a 
airplane towing an advertising message 


on the Round Up, a chuck wagon dem- ; 


onstration and other spectacular uses. 


The plans mentioned in this artide 


have been selected at random to show 
that, coast-to-coast the Old Stove Round 
Up has captured the imagination and 
enthusiasm of the entire gas industry. 
More information and other pictures of 
the Round Up meetings appear this 
month in the Residential Gas Section. 
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Research develops fundamental data on 
design and application of pilot burner flames 


“Inside story” of pilot burners 





py L. J. KANE 


Research Engineer 
4.G.A. Testing Laboratories 


= an pilot lights 
A PAR activity Cre seid amie 
reliable? What 
are the prospects for materially reducing 
the heat given off by pilots and thus re- 
ducing stove temperatures? Can the 
life of pilot burners be extended? To 
what extent can service calls on pilots 
be reduced? These are some of the 
questions American Gas Association's 
Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
has been striving to answer. 

Study of the design, construction and 
performance of automatic pilots consti- 
tutes one of the many important ignition 
projects being explored by the commit- 
tee under the PAR Plan. This particu- 
lar project has as its objective the secur- 
ing of fundamental knowledge of the 
design and application of pilot burner 
flames to gas appliances. Much valu- 
able information has already been ob- 
tained from work completed and more 
is being developed as the result of work 
now in progress. 

The first of a series of technical re- 
ports on this investigation has been pub- 
lished by A.G.A. Testing Laboratories 
as Research Report 1123-A, Research 
in Pilot Design, Construction and Per- 
formance ($1.25 a copy). Previous 
bulletins on bimetallic thermal elements 
(Bulletin 42, $1.75 a copy) and pre- 
vention of closure of pilot burner pri- 
Maty air openings by dust and lint 
(Bulletin 46, $1.75 a copy) likewise con- 
tain valuable and helpful information. 
In progress are studies expanding pres- 
ent knowledge of primary air injection, 
lifting, yellow tip and flashback charac- 
teristics of pilot burners operating on 
both natural and manufactured gases. 

The initial report on the present work 
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not only charts the fundamentals of 
pilot design but includes a careful re- 
view of those points which have been 
found by experience to be important to 
good design and construction for ef- 
fective performance under practical oper- 
ating conditions. Accompanying explora- 
atory laboratory work was undertaken 
over a wide range of operating condi- 
tions to include those apt to produce 
flame outages and stoppage of gas-ways. 





A total of 33 pilots of both the 
aerated and non-aerated type were stud- 
ied. Standard pilots in 12 contempo- 
tary appliances also were observed, in- 
cluding their use in two conversion 
burners, a unit heater and a forced air 
furnace. Laboratories-manufactured test 
gas was used for most of the studies. 
To supply unsaturated hydrocarbon con- 
tent, commercial propylene was added. 

Life tests on the pilots were conducted 


Figure 1. Close-up taken during A. G. A. Testing Laboratories study, showing hard carbon de- 


posited by a yellow-tipped flame impinging on the thermal element of an automatic pilot mechanism 
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by operating them in a radiant type test 
oven. This oven was heated by two 
small space heater burners, mounted 
under a row of fire clay radiants facing 
toward the center of the oven where the 
pilots were installed. Each burner had 
a maximum input rating of approx- 
imately 25,000 Btu per hour. In order 
to accelerate stoppage the ambient or sur- 
rounding temperatures employed around 
the pilots in the oven were higher than 
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the average usually found in appliances. 

On the whole the information ob- 
tained indicates that the trend in appli- 
ance design should be toward obtaining 
minimum pilot burner operating tem- 
peratures, and that it would be desirable 
to hold to a minimum the content of 
easily cracked hydrocarbons in the gas 
supply. Few, if any, pilot burner op- 
erating problems may be expected under 
conditions of relatively low burner 
temperature, below 500 degrees F. 

Since flame outages and stoppage of 
gasways occur more rapidly as tempera- 
ture is increased, particularly with use 
of fuels containing illuminants or easily 
cracked hydrocarbons, it appears desir- 
able to install pilots and to protect them 
so that their temperatures will remain 
below 500 F if they are to be used in 
manufactured gas territories. Tests of 
contemporary appliances indicated a 
wide range of pilot temperatures rang- 
ing from a minimum of 270 F at the 
orifice to a maximum of about 1200 F 
at some of the ports. It was specifi- 
cally noted that maximum pilot burner 
temperatures attained in some space 
heating installations either approached 
or exceeded the critical temperature of 
500 F. 

Four major causes of pilot burner 
stoppage were found: carbon deposits, 
copper scale dislodged from tubing, zinc 
oxide deposited from brass tubing or 
parts, and iron oxide deposits. Thus 
materials of construction of the pilot 
and connecting tubing also were found 
to play an important role in the over-all 
design of a unit for a particular purpose. 

The hard carbon deposit resulting 
fiom a yellow tipped flame impinging 
on the thermal element of an automatic 
pilot is shown in Figure 1. The pilot, a 
non-aerated type, was operated on a 
manufactured gas containing 5.0 per- 
cent propylene. The deposit shown was 
built up after 1,336 hours of continuous 
operation. Although field experience 
has indicated that pilot flames may be 
deflected from the thermal element by 
such a build-up with the insulating effect 
preventing the element from generating 
sufficient millivoltage to energize the 
pilot mechanism, the millivoltage in this 
instance remained at about 25 mv. It 
is obvious, however, that such a deposit 
would alter the “time on” and “‘time off” 
cycles of the pilot. 

General effect of ambient temperature 








on millivoltage develeped by therm 
electric type devices is shown in Figur 
2. Note that an increase in ambien 
temperature, particularly around the 
burner and cold junction, temporarih 
lowers both the input rate to the pily 
and the millivoltage generated. In thi 
instance manufactured gas free of yp. 
saturated hydrocarbons was employed, 
This result indicates that care must 
exercised to provide for satisfactory 9 
eration of the automatic pilot mechanisn 
at the ambient temperature to be ¢. 
countered in practice. 

The effect of materials of constry. 
tion is illustrated in Figure 3. Stainles 
steel, brass and iron pilots were com. 
pared when subjected to an average am. 
bient temperature of 680 F and burning 
manufactured gas containing 8.5 percen: 
propylene. The stainless _ steel pilot 
burned three times as long as the bray 
pilot and ten times as long as the iro 
pilot. Stoppage occurred at the orifice in 
each instance. The stainless steel pilot 
failed due to carbon, the brass pilot due 
to zinc oxide, and the iron pilot due tp 
iron oxide. Another cause of plugging 
was found to be copper oxide scale 
which in some instances flaked off the 
tubing immediately ahead of the orifice 
when tubing was also subject to heat. 


Temperature factor 


Since ambient temperature was found 
to be such a vital factor in pilot design, 
it is proposed to study more fully the 
design and location of pilots with t 
spect to main burners, including meth 
ods of shielding and protecting pilots 
from excessive heat. Other phases could 
include investigation of the use of 


ceramic burners and ceramic burner tips F 


and the presence of sulfur in the gas 
Another phase might concern itself with 
a study of materials that would inhibit 
or at least not catalyze the formation of 
carbon. 

The progress of this research, pi 
ently being devoted to design factors it 
fluencing primary air injection, lifting 
yellow tip and flashback of pilot burness 
is being closely followed by AGA 
Technical Advisory Group for Genet 
Utilization Research, W. R. Hainsworth, 


chairman. The project is being con § 
ducted at A.G.A. Testing Laboratori 


and is sponsored by Committee on Do 
mestic Gas Research. As further progres 
is made additional information on com 


pleted phases of the investigation wil f 


be published. 
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gas water 
heating 





BY H. D. HEWEY 


Sales Manager 
Illinois Power Co. 
Decatur, Ill. 
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Be in 1939 a change in management 
of Illinois Power Co., a Midwest 
utility, provided the background for one 
of the most successful automatic gas 
water heater campaigns in the history 
of the industry. 

The new management very quickly 
discovered that, as a combination gas 
and electric utility, the thinking of pre- 
vious management had been directed al- 
most exclusively towards the develop- 
ment of the electric portion of the busi- 
ness, despite a very large investment in 
gas. One of the first things the new 
president, Allen Van Wyck, ordered 
was that something be done about gas 
revenues. At that time, Illinois Power 
net income from gas operations was 
practically non-existent. 

Illinois Power Company serves natural 
gas to 50 communities in Illinois with a 
present total of 115,000 residential 
meters. These communities vary in size 
from towns of 200 customers to cities 
with 20,000 customers, and are scattered 
over the state. Such a scattering of prop- 
erties naturally introduces varied prob- 
lems in promotion efforts as well as in 
engineering and distribution operations. 

The first step taken by the company 
in its endeavor to build up gas revenue 
was a customer survey which indicated 
a very low average consumption of gas 
by residential customers. A house-to- 
house canvass was made which deter- 
mined, among other information, the 
fuel used for cooking and water heat- 
ing, together with information as to the 
type of water heaters used among those 
customers who did heat water with gas. 

This survey covered an actual count 
in 95 percent of the homes. It was 
painstakingly made by carefully schooled 
meter readers. 

Breaking down that portion of the 
survey relating to water heating, it was 
found that despite the use of gas to heat 
water by 44 percent of the customers, 
only 4.3 percent were heating with aw- 
tomatic storage gas water heaters. Most 
customers were using side-arm heaters, 
the bulk of which were old and giving 
poor service, resulting in very little use 
and therefore very little gas consump- 
tion. A few customers used instanta- 
neous gas water heaters. 

Inquiry among neighboring utilities 
that had for years promoted gas water 
heating sales revealed saturations of au- 
tomatic storage heaters varying from 40 
percent to as high as 60 percent. 

Thus, there appeared to be but one 
logical answer to the problem of increas- 


ing residential gas revenues, and that 
was through an increased saturation of 
automatic gas water heaters. 

To bring Illinois Power saturation up 
to at least the minimum of other utilities 
required the addition of about 35,000 
heaters. Management wanted the job 
done within five years. Consequently an 
intensive study was made of previously 
tried methods by other utilities to deter- 
mine the quickest and most effective plan. 

Practically no appliance dealers car- 
ried automatic water heaters in stock 
as they seemed to regard this phase of 
the business as a plumber activity. The 
possible use of a plumber cooperative 
plan was considered, but it was dis- 
covered that even in the larger communi- 
ties, few plumbers did any active selling. 
Practically none employed salesmen, and 
the very few automatic water heaters 
sold were usually purchased by customer 
for installation in new homes. 

The situation finally resolved itself 
into one demanding that, if an effective 
activity was to be carried on, it would 
be necessary for the company to do the 
job itself. 

The next step was selection of a plan. 
A free trial offer in which the customer 
was privileged to return the water heater 
if unsatisfactory at the end of 90 days’ 
use, accomplished very little in a spot 
offering and was dropped. After con- 
siderable deliberation, a rental-purchase 
plan was adopted and inaugurated in 
the spring of 194i. Under-this plan 
the customer paid $1.20 per month for 
the rental of one of the better makes of 
automatic water heaters. If at any time 
the customer desired to purchase the 
heater, he was allowed $1.00 per month 
of the $1.20 he had paid in as credit 
towards its purchase. 

From the start, however, the plan did 
not accomplish the desired results. Of- 
fered a choice of either outright pur- 
chase or installation on the rental-pur- 
chase plan, more customers chose the 
outright purchase. At no time did the 
combined sales and rental-purchase step 
up to the point where previously e¢s- 
tablished quotas might be reached. 

At this time a decision was made to 
offer the heater at the lowest possible 
amount per month on a straight rental 
plan, discarding the rental purchase 
plan. In September the company turned 
to a straight rental program at 60 cents 
per month, for a “family size’’ heater. 

Immediately things began to happen. 
Rentals under the new plan soared so 
that installations were being made at a 
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rate about seven times greater per week 
than had been installed under the rental- 
purchase plan. The accompanying graph 
illustrates this acceleration. 

This upswing proved that Jowest pos- 
sible monthly cost was the key to volume 
water heater installations. Seemingly, 
“pride of ownership” did not enter 
greatly into the hot water picture, prob- 
ably because installations were usually 
in out-of-sight points in the basement. 

As a result of the tremendous accept- 
ance of the straight rental plan in the 
last four months of the year, Illinois 
Power exceeded its first year quota with 
installations of 4,181 heaters, despite the 
fact that less than one-quarter of the 
quota had been realized previous to Sep- 
tember. The activity was continued un- 
til February 15, 1942, when water 
heaters became unobtainable. 


Cook's the thing! 


@ “Sometimes a thing can be too good,” 
advises an advertising brochure for the 
American Gas Association. 

The association points out that a fourth 
of the gas ranges in use in the United 
States today are more than 15 years old, 
and that half of them are more than ten 
years old. 

The point with the association, of 
course, is that it is high time the brides 
of ten and 15 years ago are getting new 
gas ranges. They should be fully in- 
formed, thinks the association, that mod- 
ern gas cooking gadgets burn automati- 
cally without the use of matches, that they 
are equipped with “smokeless” broilers, 
automatic controls, etc., etc., etc. 

So much for the machinery of cooking. 

What of the little lady whose husband 
bought the clumsy range of ten or 15 
years ago? 

Those were the days when she could 
be set in motion automatically without 
the use of matches, days when she was 
cooking on the front-burner and when 
neither wedded bliss nor blister was a 
matter for thermostatic control. 

Where once smoked the stove of yes- 
terday burned clean and sweet its mis- 
tress’ personal flame of being. Today's 
stove does not smoke but mama smokes, 
yea, like unto the signal smoulder of the 
redman she smokes, and smokes and 
smokes. 

And as for pappy, what matter? 

He eats what he can get and drinks 
what he can get by with. 

He swapped his grand future for a 
gland future long ago. 

Not even the gas association pretends 
to get the bum back on the beam. 

Progress totes a two-edged sword! 

—Salisbury, N.C. Post. 


At the conclusion of the war, the pro- 
gram was immediately resumed, even 
though water heaters were not completely 
available. It was at this stage of the 
program that plumbers began to appre- 
ciate the growing acceptance for auto- 
matic gas water heating and became 
somewhat active in sales efforts. 

During 1947, Illinois Power was able 
to obtain and install 6,183 heaters. 
Throughout the year many problems pre- 
sented themselves. Chief among them 
was resistance by certain plumbers to the 
rental activity. Because of increasing 
customer acceptance, it was only natural 
that some plumbers who had become 
sales conscious (still without benefit of 
salesmen) were not completely in sym- 
pathy with the rental program. In some 
areas plumbers refused to install heaters. 
In other areas they demanded a per- 
centage of the list price of the heater 
before making an installation. 

It took considerable persuasion to con- 
vince them that, pursued to its ultimate 
goal, the rental activity would develop 
acceptance to the point where an auto- 
matic gas water heater would become 
a necessity in the modern home. How- 
ever, there were enough plumbers in 
each community who were far-sighted 
enough, and who could see a greater 
immediate financial return through in- 
stalling the large numbers of heaters for 
the company to carry on the program. 

During 1947 and 1948 the amount of 
the monthly rental was increased as ex- 
cise taxes, increasing installation costs 
and higher manufacturing costs occurred, 
reaching $1.15 per month for the 15- 
gallon heater and $1.40 for the 30-gal- 
lon size. The increased rental did not 
slow up the activity. 

In 1948 automatic gas water heaters 
became almost completely available, and 
Illinois Power activity reached its peak. 
The only limit to the number of heaters 
placed in customers homes was the abil- 
ity of installers to get them hooked up. 
At times, customers’ orders were 1,000 
ahead of installations. This lag was so 
great that some plumbers were actually 
persuaded to discard the previously-in- 
sisted-upon threaded pipe installation in 
favor of a saddle-tee and copper tubing 
method. Result—speedier installation ; 
lower costs; better customer service. 

The year ended with rentals of 15,808 
gas water heaters by Illinois Power, plus 
an estimated 2,000 heaters sold by 
plumbers, totaling an increase of al- 
most 20 percent in gas water heater sat- 
uration. This was double the quota 


originally set for the third year of 
five-year program. 

Did the rental program pay? J 
answer can be seen in Illinois Pog 
Company’s 1948 annual report. 
dential gas operating revenues (not 
cluding residential space heating) 
from $2,882,000 in 1947 (they 
$2,151,371 in 1940) to $3,279 
during 1948—an increase of $388.9 
The full effect of the 1948 activity y 
be apparent during 1949. 

Here are some highlights of the p 

(1) A non-ferrous tanked heater y 
used because of varying water conditig 
and because of the expectation that mj 
customers would continue renting 
heaters indefinitely. Two sizes were 
fered—a 15-gallon size and a 30-gall 
size. About 75 percent of the installation 
were of the 15-gallon size. As evidence 
of their ability to supply sufficient hot 
water in single family, one bath te 
idences, less than five percent were ex 
changed for the larger size. The as 
tomer was given the privilege of & 
changing at any time by paying only the 
slightly larger rental for the larger heater, 

(2) The monthly rental was deter 
mined upon by adding all costs, which 
were totaled and divided by the number 
of months within which it was desired 
to amortize the installation. These in. 
cluded the cost of heater, installation, in. 
terest on investment computed over 
amortization period on a reducing bal 
ance, anticipated service costs, additional 
accounting expense, salesman’s commis 
sion and advertising. This activity wa 
designed to stand entirely on its ow 
feet and pay out all costs from rental 
payments. 

(3) Cost of the campaign was & 
nanced from company funds, although 
financing could probably have been a- 
ranged through banks. 

(4) The average increased consump 
tion amounted to 98 therms per customer 
the first year after installation, as deter 
mined by a study of 500 customer bill 
ings. After the heater had been it 
stalled two years this increase amounted 
to 155 therms per year among the same 
customers. This later increase was Wt 
doubtedly due to greater use as customers 
weighed convenience against low cos. 

(5) Due to excellent diversity, the it 
stallation of this large number of heat 
ers did not necessitate increasing the siz 
of distribution facilities or requife us 
of additional manpower. In fact, about 
the only new cost chargeable to opeft 
tions was the incremental cost of gas. 
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By A. L.{ADAMS 


Comptroller, Metropolitan 
Utilities District of Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 


ag of our meter reading prac- 
tices was started following receipt 
of a petition signed by meter readers re- 
questing a much higher progressive 
monthly wage scale and discontinuance 
of the additional premium pay or bonus 
plan which had been in effect for some 
years. 

Of course, a request for higher wage 
tates is nothing unusual. However, it 
was surprising that meter readers would 
request elimination of a plan which had 
ptovided extra monthly pay averaging 
$4.50 for all meter readers and on occa- 
sions had exceeded $30 for some indi- 
viduals. Since meter readers, more than 
any other group of utility employees, 
work on their own out of supervisors’ 
sight, the management felt very reluctant 
about abolishing the bonus plan which 
had provided at least some incentive to- 
wards the quantity and quality of indi- 
vidual work. 

Every utility has some peculiar char- 
acteristics, so for other utilities desiring 
to make any comparisons, some general 
information regarding the Omaha utility 


Prepared at the request of Personnel Committee, 
American Gas Association. 

See also “Plan for Meter Readers,” Arthur G. 
Burnett (A. G. A. MontHLY, January 1948, p. 31) ; 
Testing for Meter Readers,” (A. G. A. MONTHLY, 
December 1948, p. 15). 
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plan may be helpful. The Metropolitan 
Utilities District of Omaha is a sepa- 
rately chartered municipal corporation 
created to manage the water, gas and ice 
utility properties owned by the City of 
Omaha within the corporate limits of the 
city proper and adjacent suburban areas. 
The district serves a population of some 
275,000 and has 61,000 water and gas 
customers in an area of 44 square miles 
extending 11 miles from north to south 
and six miles from low ground along the 
Missouri river on the east through a cen- 
tral industrial and business district at 
intermediate levels to rolling hills 100 
to 250 feet above river level, comprising 
the bulk of the city area towards the 
west. 

Municipal ownership does not materi- 
ally affect the basic plan of operation. 
The management and accounts of the 
district are completely separated from 
those of the city proper. The district 
does not pay social security taxes but has 
a comprehensive employee benefits plan. 
Though not subject to the Wages and 
Hours Law, it follows rules accomplish- 
ing similar results. 

For electric utilities, the increasing 
use of outside meters reduces the num- 
ber of missed readings. For water utili- 
ties, location of meters in outside boxes 
is helpful under favorable weather con- 
ditions but when these pits are filled or 
covered with snow, water, mud or ice, 
the meter reader has a difficult or impos- 
sible job.: The builder of one new 
Omaha home provided a special base- 
ment window through which the gas 
meter may be read. Our readers hope 


that other builders will follow this ex- 
ample and have suggested that with every 
slight changes in location several other 
meters could be read from the outside 
through existing windows. 

Practices of other utilities—American 
Gas Association headquarters and indi- 
vidual members were very cooperative 
in supplying information as to rules and 
practices of other utilities. Without hav- 
ing made any general survey of all gas 
utilities, it appears that many provide 
bonuses or pay adjustments varied ac- 
cording to numbers of meters assigned, 
read, and errors made. Several provided 
standard numbers of readings per day, 
with lower requirements for suburban 
areas. A few plans involve relatively 
complex calculations of walking dis- 
tance, meters per mile, etc. 

Previous bonus plan—Under existing 
progressive wage scale the starting base 
pay rate for meter readers is increased 
32.5 percent after three years service. 
In addition, our previous gas meter read- 
ing bonus plan allowed premiums for 
readings in excess of 155 per day in- 
creasing from two cents per reading, 
when skips were less than 15 percent, 
to five cents per reading when skips 
were below 11 percent, with ten read- 
ings deducted for each error in excess of 
two in any one month. Such premiums 
were allowed for ordinary route reading, 
excluding a few special industrial routes 
and suburban routes requiring automo- 
biles and re-reads and skip-reading. 

The petition of the meter readers 
stated their belief that the existing plan 
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1948 Average 
Numbers of Meters 
Route Percent 
Total Read Skipped Skipped 

Average For All Ordinary Routes 199 169 30 15.1 
Minimum Required for Bonus 155 15.0 
Averages For Specific Routes: 
Route 
No, General Description of Territory 
273 Only route in the city including apart- 

ment houses almost exclusively 578 567 1] 1.9 
410 Older residences and apartments, 

lower income families 272 255 17 6.3 
400 Retail businesses, apartments and 

rooming houses, low income families 247 244 3 12 
121 Medium age residences and apart- 

ments, upper income families 211 177 34 16.1 

82 Older residences and apartments, low 

income families, mostly colored 207 160 47 22.7 
293 Older residences, lower middle in- 

come families 188 162 26 13.8 
344 Newer residences, no apartments, 

thinly settled, upper income families 188 139 49 26.1 

52 Newer residences, no apartments, 

sparsely settled, upper middle income 

families 177 136 4] 23.2 
384 Newer small residences of middle in- 

come families, on outskirts of city 171 129 42 24.6 





was “detrimental rather than helpful 
. . . had not brought any betterment in 
the percentage of errors . . . that the 
real effect is to incite new men to esti- 
mate readings and to be over-zealous 
about getting into customers’ homes 
without authority.” 

The meter readers’ committee did not 
press these contentions in conference. 
They did bring out a different objection, 
that a reader might get a lot of excess 
readings early in a month and then lose 
all the benefit by reason of being as- 
signed a few difficult routes which would 


raise the skip percentage above the 15 
percent maximum allowable for any 
premium pay. 

Average meter reading performance 
and performance for specific routes—In 
1948 the district had 304 ordinary gas 
meter reading routes, of which only 15 
routes included more than 250 meters 
and only four included less than’ 160 
meters. Average performance for all 
routes in 1948 appeared reasonable in 
relation to minimum requirements under 
the old bonus plan but variations from 
the over-all average were substantial as 
shown by the examples below: 





Meter reading costs—Analysis of the gas meter reading operating expense ac- 
count for 1948 disclosed the following unit costs: 


Ordinary route reading pay roll costs 


.056 per meter read 


Skip reading, re-reading and special route reading pay 


roll costs 
Skip reading pay roll costs 


.152 per meter read 
.096 per meter assigned 


All costs of field work for all readings including pay roll, 


carfare, auto expense, uniforms and supplies 


.075 per meter read 


All costs including office supervision but excluding em- 
ployees’ benefits (9.8 percent of pay rolls), office quar- 


ters and general administration 


16 


.094 per meter read 








Factors considered in arranging ney 
plan—The high skip percentages show 
on the preceding table for routes g) 
344, 54 and 384 justify the meter regd. 
ers’ claim that it was practically impos 
sible to earn a bonus when assigne 
routes of these types. (They did ng 
mention the easy bonus routes such x 
273, 410 and 400). Bonus opportunitig 
might be equalized over a year’s time y 
a strict plan of rotation, and some tot. 
tion may be desirable as protectigg 
against fraudulent collusion with ay 
tomers. On the other hand, this woulj 
involve more complicated route assign. 
ment records and would prevent poss. 
ble increased efficiency from readepy 
familiarity with territories and people 
on particular routes gained by repeat 
assignments. To provide effective jp. 





centives it appeared necessary to rf 


duce variations in bonus opportunitig 
by some sort of standards based on the 
characteristics of specific routes. 
Among the important features af. 
fecting meter reading performance 
the number of meters on a route is the 
easiest to measure. Miles of walking 
and other travel involves more com. 
plex calculations and estimates whic 
can be made if desired. From the il. 
lustrations given, it is evident that the 
number of apartment house customers 
as compared with the number of sia- 
gle family dwelling customers has a 
important bearing on the number of 
meters which can be read in a day, but 
even with apartments, the number of 
meters located at one place varies. 
None of these factors account for 
the difference between the skip ratio 
of 13.8 percent shown for route 293 


and the 26.1 percent ratio shown for § 


route 344, both routes having the same 
number of customers with few if any 


multi-family dwelling units. The only f 


readily available standard which would 
give weight to all these factors includ. 
ing intangibles as well as tangibles 
appeared to be average performance 
on individual routes for a full years 
time. 


Allowance made for variations n® 


readings skipped—One thing in addé 


tion to errors which a meter reader may 


control in part by greater care or mot § 


work is the number of readings missed. 
He cannot get into a locked house with 
out a key and special authority. He may, 


however, wait a trifle longer for a slow § 


response to his (Continued on page 42) 
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News from 
the credit 
picture 








CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE 
OF U.S. GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 
JANUARY 1, 1949—JUNE 30, 1949 COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1948 





PERCENT— DECREASE PERCENT — INCREASE 


SALES 

NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES 
OUTSTANDING 

OUTSTANDING % OF SALES 
NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES 
NO. METERS DISC. N. P. 
DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING 

NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 


NET CHARGE OFF 3 
5 0 5 1 15 20 25 30 z 


af + THE CREDIT PICTURE? J mR 





ollar sales of the gas and electric 
ocaeetey showed another substan- 
tial increase in all sections of the coun- 
try during the first half of 1949. This 
and other pertinent facts are shown 
in the latest study of the credit and 
collection picture, completed under 
the direction of H. D. Amann, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

Collection results under this con- 
tinuous, semi-annual project have been 
received from 50 out of 65 gas, electric 
and combination companies—an even 
greater return than in the previous 
survey. The cooperating companies 
represent a fair cross-country sample 


located in the nine census regions com- 
monly used by industries for statisti- 
cal purposes. As far as was practicable 
an equal number of companies were 
selected from the nine geographic re- 
gions of the country. 

The latest six-month survey shows 
that rate increases had less of an effect 
on the results than in the report 
for the preceding six-month period 
(A.G.A. MONTHLY, May 1949, p. 19). 
However, one large company in the 
Middle Atlantic area was subject to 
a rate decrease which adversely affected 
that area. 

The gas and electric industry con- 


tinues to show a gain in the number 
of customers connected to company 
lines in all sections of the country, 
with the South and the West again 
setting the pace. 

Outstanding has increased in all ex- 
cept the Middle Atlantic area where 
one large company increased its col- 
lection tempo in an effort to offset a 
rapid increase in net charge off. The 
outstanding in percent of sales indi- 
cates a downward movement in all 
sections except West South Central area 
which again exhibits an increase. 

Number of (Continued on page 24) 


REFLECTION OF THE CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF THE GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 
(JANUARY 1, 1949—JUNE 30, 1949) * PERCENT—INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER CORRESPONDING PERIOD - 1948 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


EAST 
NORTH 
CENTRAL 


WEST 
NORTH 
CENTRAL 


MID. 
ATLANTIC 


SOUTH 
ATLANTIC 


EAST 
SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


WEST 
SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


UNITED 
STATES © 
TOTALS © 


MOUNTAIN 
STATES 


PACIFIC 
STATES 





SALES + 5.3 


+ 1.6 +65 +9.3 +103 


sae 


+37 +142 +98 +640 





NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES + 2.6 


+ te ae: + 3.1 TTS 


Ba 


+ 6.4 +61 +64 +41 





OUTSTANDING + 5.2 


—1.1 +62 $3.1 er 


a oe 


4+ Wie +70 +72 +47 





OUTSTANDING % OF SALES —0.1 


— 0.2 —5.7 — 2.3 


a 


+h «Hh F284 T 





NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES —6.1 


+ 24.7 — 6.1 + 4.7 


—19 


+53 —220 +258 472 © 





NO. METERS DISC. N. P. + 17.9 


+272 +369 +238 


+ 19.8 


+224 +498 +135 +162 © 





DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING +1.1 


—8.8 +67 +143 


+ 8.6 


+68 —-01 +40 +64 @ 





NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF + 20.6 


+68 —13.8 +21.5 


+ 38.0 


+31.3 +440 +27.6 +13.0 





NET CHARGE OFF +179 
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+ 25.1 —48 +409 


+ 11.4 


+370 +915 +221 +26:3 


a less than .05 percent 

















Qn-the-job with home service 








growing trend toward on-the-job 

training dominates the home serv- 
ice picture as gas companies ready their 
staffs for 1950. Particularly evident in 
companies maintaining home service 
departments which operate over large 
areas, this type of intensive training is 
playing an important role in establish- 
ing the individual home service repre- 
sentative as a recognized authority in 
her community. 

Fall training courses of the on-the- 
job type are proving especially valuable 
in bringing home service personnel 
up-to-date on their company activities. 
Entire departments are being briefed 
and trained on company operation, 
policies and sales activities—with a re- 
sultant saving in time and energy. 

Capsule courses for department 
members often include demonstrations, 
skits, round-table discussions, showings 
of new gas equipment by manufacturer 
representatives, service supervisor dem- 
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Onstrations on_ installation practices, 
encouragement and comments by com- 
pany management, and whenever pos- 
sible, talks by outside speakers on food 
and equipment. This practical emphasis 
is making home service an increasingly 
important servant to the community 
and its gas company customers. 

Reports on late August and Septem- 
ber activities in Kansas City, Mo., Co- 
lumbus and Cleveland, Ohio, Los An- 
geles, and from the Southern Gas 
Association provide a cross-country 
picture of what is “in the air” for next 
year. 

The Gas Service Company in Kan- 
sas City is concentrating on training 
home service apprentices. For the third 
year, a training course for new mem- 
bers of the department has been supple- 
mented with an on-the-job course for 
apprentices, largely college juniors in 
home economics interested in the possi- 
bility of home service as a career. 


A group of 85 home service peopk 
attending a Kansas City conference 


August 23-25, included 23 apprentice f 


from 11 colleges in and around the 
company’s territory. F. M. Rosenkrans 
new business manager, was assisted 


during the summer by a college conf 
sultant, Elsie Lee Miller, assistant pro 
fessor of foods and nutrition at Kansas 


State College. 

As a program opener, Mrs. May 
Louise Bohn, home service director 
The Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis 
pointed up the opportunities and at 
vantages of home service participation 
in community professional contact 


College representatives appearing of 


the program discussed frozen food 
news and kitchen planning. 
Professional writing, a topic of it 
herent interest, was probed in detail 
by Lucille Smith, rural home editot 
Capper’s Farmer. F. X. Mettenet, vice 
president, The Peoples Gas Light ant 
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Coke Co., Chicago, outlined some help- 
ful management views of home service. 
Askit for school classes by members of 
the Hutchinson, Kan. department, and 
, demonstration by representatives at 
Joplin, Mo. gave added depth to the 
program. ; 

Equipment presentations also drew 
attention. J. G. Tooker, new business 
manager, The Gas Service Co., de- 
scribed fundamentals of automatic gas 
water heating and E. Carl Sorby, Geo. 
D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill., painted 
several “portraits in cooking.” A series 
of dramatic charts comparing the rela- 
tive features of gas and electric ranges 
were utilized by Ray T. Ratliff, adver- 
tising manager, The Gas Service Com- 
pany. Talks by Mary Huck, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., on home calls and by 
Jessie McQueen, home service counsel- 
lor, American Gas Association, on the 
flexibility of home service, climaxed a 

roductive training conference. 

The big job at The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company in Columbus is promoting 
theater cooking schools. Special teacher 
dinners will be held in each district by 
this 50-person department under the 
direction of Mary Huck in Columbus. 

Regular school programs in Colum- 
bus will center around demonstrations 
on care and use of equipment and talks 
on kitchen planning for home econom- 
ics classes. The club program—a choice 
of lecture demonstrations for clubs in 
the community—will get under way in 
November and continue through the 
year. Close working cooperation has 
been established with dealers in all 
areas served by the company. 

Club programs will feature demon- 
strations for salesmen on cooking with 
gas, as well as sales-slanted demonstra- 
tions for dealer prospects. Plans are 
“in the mill” for increased employee 
training in the company itself—prob- 
ably as talks and demonstrations on 
home service personnel. With a large 
proportion of the department new to 
home service, an on-the-job course and 
miscellaneous request activities will be 
added to the regular program. 

An important part of the 1949 home 
service training course held in Colum- 
bus August 30 to September 1 was a 
preview of the 1950 Gasco Food Insti- 
tute, or regional theater cooking 
schools. Company representatives con- 
tributed heavily to the meetings. 
W. N. Grinstead, vice-president, ex- 
plained management's expectations re- 
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garding home service work; J. E. 
Humphreys, business promotion man- 
ager, outlined the new school program, 
while J. G. Berwanger, dealer promo- 
tion manager, reported plans for 
dealer promotion. 

Equipment presentations at the train- 
ing course included a demonstration by 
Allen Barnhart, Cribben & Sexton Co., 
a laundering research project by Dr. 
Elaine Weaver, Ohio State University, 
and a talk on training for home service 
by Daisy Davis, Ohio State University. 

“What's New in Electric Ranges,” 
by Lolita Harper, home service depart- 
ment, The Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Co., was an interesting comparison 
with latest developments in gas ranges. 
Three home service presentations by 
members of The Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany’s home service department high- 
lighted the importance of home service 
work with dealers, the place of home 
service in public relations, and “your 
files.” Eleanor Morrison, chairman, 
A. G. A. Home Service Committee and 
home service director, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., described the school 
contact program as the important ac- 
tivity in school service work. 

“Everyone in the game” might be 
called the slogan for home service ac- 


Scout cooking class (above) sponsored by Southern Counti 


tivities under way at Southern Counties 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, California. The 
company’s annual training event this 
year was focused on lecture demonstra- 
tion techniques, including “care and 
use’”” work for school programs and 
“step and time-saving’ activities in 
club and cooking school presentations. 
Fourteen home service representatives 
under the direction of Katherine Rath- 
bone, attended the course, along with 
the division sales supervisor, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and public re- 
lations, and respective division man- 
agers. 

Southern Counties Gas Company's 
1949-50 program will cover dessert 
benefit activities for club groups, dealer 
home service participation, greeting 
letters for new consumers, school din- 
ners for teachers and school adminis- 
trators, and home service classes for 
gas appliance salesmen. Each of these 
fields was analyzed by different mem- 
bers of the department, together with 
a discussion session on a home service 
procedure handbook which is now in 
preparation. Equipment presentations 
included a demonstration by Mr. and 
Mrs. Irving Burg, Gaffers & Sattler, on 
deep broiler barbecuing. 

A special (Continued on page 36) 
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shows a recipe testing activity in the auditorium kitchen at Southern California Gas Co., Los Angeles 








Plant visits can help 
merchandise the 


true story of industry 


High cost 0 





economic ignorance 





By L. E. PURVIS’ 


Opinion Research Corp. 
Princeton, N. J. 


n June 1946, we prepared our first 

study on collectivism to demonstrate 
the great ideological distance between 
the front ofhce and the shop. In Au- 
gust 1947, we prepared a second study 
on collectivist ideology, dealing with 
the role of job dissatisfaction and eco- 
nomic ignorance. 

First, we made a national census of 
job satisfaction by getting workers to 
rate their jobs on such factors as pros- 
pects for steady employment, chance 
for promotion, and over-all satisfac- 
tion with the job. 





1Eastern service executive, Public Opinion 
Index for Industry, Princeton, N. J. 

Abstract of paper presented at annual meet- 
ing, Pacific Coast Gas Association, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., September 7-9, 1949. 
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We found that most people are 


pretty well satisfied with their jobs: 
66 percent say they are well satisfied 
20 percent score as medium satisfied 
14 percent declare themselves strongly 
dissatisfied. 
Job dissatisfaction is: 
Least among 
White collar workers 
Above-average income group 
Old employees 
College graduates 
Non-union 


Most among 
Manual workers 
Below-average income group 
New employees 
Only grade school education 
Union members 


Job dissatisfaction in relation to 
union membership is particularly in- 


teresting. Note that only 11 percent 
of members of independent unions are 
dissatisfied with their jobs. 

The percentage rises to 28 percent 
as we go to non-union, to AF of L, to 
CIO. There is a nice philosophical 
question here of whether unions are 
caused by job dissatisfaction, or job 
dissatisfaction is caused by union. No- 
tice, however, that, even with the CIO, 
half say they are very well satisfied 
with their jobs. Even in militant 
unions, management has a large pet 
centage of stable, satisfied workers to 
appeal to. 

We next wanted to get some idea of 
how men value the various charactet- 
istics of their jobs. So we studied the 
testimony of how well men like theit 
jobs in relation to what they like best 
and least about their jobs. 

Many employers still feel that the 
pay envelope encloses most of the 
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yalue ina job. Analysis of testimony, 
however, shows that people place high 
yalue on non-financial rewards such as 
interesting work, on job security, on 
interest the company takes in me, and 
chance for advancement. They place 
less emphasis on such factors as work- 
ing conditions, handling of com- 
plaints, pay, the people you work 
with, your immediate boss, vacation 
policy, working hours. (Not that pay 
is unimportant. ) 

Opinion Research Corporation has 
made many community studies to find 
out how a company stands with local 
townsmen. In study, we find that the 
company that pays the highest wages 
isnot necessarily the place where peo- 
ple like most to work. The evidence 
shows clearly that employees ask for 
spiritual as well as material satisfac- 
tions from their jobs. If satisfied em- 
ployees contribute more profit to the 
balance sheet than dissatisfied em- 
ployees, then it is sound business to 
undertake projects that give spiritual 
satisfaction. 

Take interesting work, for example. 
Good job placement is obviously im- 
portant but also the job is made 
more interesting when its significance 
through the various media of em- 
ployee communication is made known 
by such devices as employee publica- 
tions or plant tours, which show the 
employee : 

How my job fits into the whole 

picture, and what happens to the 

things I make. 


Or take job security. It is not in- 
evitable that men should seek secur- 
ity through the closed shop, senior- 
ity, featherbedding, and government 
guarantees. Most of us believe that 
these things will in fact only guaran- 
tee insecurity. The things that really 
make jobs secure are productivity and 
low unit cost, research, aggressive ad- 
vertising, selling,’ fair profits, and team 
play. The secret of all selling is to de- 
fine the buyers’ interest, then show 
how your product satisfies that inter- 
est better than the product of the 
competition. If people place high value 
on job security, then part of the mer- 
chandising problem is to show how 
More security is obtained by company 
devices. 

We wanted to see how job dissatis- 
faction is linked to belief in statism. 
To find the collectivists, we asked each 
employee four questions. 
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When asked the question, “Is gov- 
ernment control needed to keep prices 
fair?” 20 percent said yes, 23 per- 
cent said the government should set 
top limits on salaries, 30 percent said 
the government should limit company 
profits, 33 percent said workers can 
increase their standard of living best 
by getting a bigger share of the com- 
pany’s money, rather than by pro- 
ducing more. 

The secret of the rise in the Ameri- 
can standard of living is increased 
productivity. Isn’t it interesting that 
only 41 percent say that the best way 
to get more is to produce more. 

Now let's put all this testimony to- 
gether by saying that an extreme collec- 
tivist is one who gives leftist answers to 
all four of these questions. 


Socialism by degrees 


There are not many of these ex- 
tremists—only four percent. These 
people, it would seem, are quite beyond 
our poor powers of persuasion. But 
there are quite a few, 39 percent, who 
give leftist answers to some questions, 
though not on others. 57 percent give 
free enterprise answers to all the ques- 
tions, or at least to three. 

Thus, employed Americans are still 
capitalistic at heart. There are very few 
extremists. But there are about four 
out of ten who choose government in- 
tervention to solve a specific problem. 
That, of course, is the way a socialist 
mentality slips up on a people—by de- 
grees. 

Now observe the relationship be- 
tween job satisfaction and belief in 
free enterprise. Extreme collectivism 
steps up from two percent of the very 
well satisfied to 12 percent of the 
strongly dissatisfied. Note also that 
belief in free enterprise drops from 62 
percent among the very well satisfied 
to 29 percent among the strongly dis- 
satisfied. 

So job satisfaction and dissatisfac- 
tion quite obviously get translated into 
support or lack of support of a free 
market system. And job satisfaction 
is a result not only of such things as 
pay, hours, and working conditions, 
but also interesting work, job security, 
and interest the company takes in me. 

Now one more step in this analysis. 
We wanted to find out how economic 
ignorance is related to belief in col- 
lectivism. 


So we framed a series of simple 
statements of fact such as: 


“Customers refuse to buy from a com- 
pany whose prices are too high, 
and another company with lower 
prices will come in and get the 
business. 

“Money invested in any industry buys 
equipment that helps workers pro- 
duce more and earn more. 

‘Most industries, when you figure out 
the good years with the bad, make 
only a small percent of profit. 

“Owners and shareholders of the av- 
erage factory put up money to 
buy tools and equipment amount- 
ing to $6,000 per employee.” 


A scoring system was worked out 
and employees were divided into well 
informed, partly informed, and unin- 
formed. Then these groups were 
studied in relation to their collectivist 
beliefs. 

Here are the results: 


Whereas only one percent of the 
informed are classified as collectivists, 
21 percent of the uninformed are so 
classified. Observe, too, whereas 75 
percent of the well informed are clas- 
sified as free enterprisers, only 17 per- 
cent of the uninformed are so rated. 
Thus, the more an employee knows 
about the workings of the free enter- 
prise system, the more he believes in it. 


This, then, is a strong argument for 
increasing the quality and quantity of 
the flow of economic information. 
There is one important qualification: 
A flow of simple facts is not enough. 
Facts need interpretation. For example: 


THE FACT: This company makes 
five cents per dollar of sales. We can- 
not stop there. We must indicate the 
meaning: 

This is a free profit. To get more 
we must produce more. Profits mean 
progress. Profits guarantee job benefits. 


Particularly is it necessary to spell 
out meaning to people who are less 
well educated. College graduates 
have some facility to translate facts into 
ideologies but grade school graduates 
have difficulty doing this. 

People do not resent simple expla- 
nations so long as they are not 
preached at. Our constant tendency 
in industry is to talk over the public’s 
heads. The potency of what we say 
will be greatly increased if we talk 
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plainly down where the people live. 

What is the solution? 

We have long defined the problem 
as a problem in competition quite sim- 
ilar to the ones you solve in manufac- 
turing and merchandising your prod- 
ucts, the competition in this instance 
being union leaders, politicians, etc. 

The classic formula for winning a 
market for leadership as well as for 
product is: Make a better product 
than your competitor and do a better 
job of selling than your competitor. 
The battle is for men’s minds, 


Human relations 


Just as we are laboratory-minded 
toward developing new products, so, 
too, we must invent better systems of 
human relations. 

In merchandising products the pro- 
cedure is well established. 


(1) Define product merits. What 

will it do for the buyer? Why 

is it superior to competitive prod- 

ucts? 

Formulate selling themes. 

3) Indoctrinate salesmen with the 

merchandising plan. 

Organize distribution. 

(5) Advertise continually. 

(6) Sell—sell—sell every day. 
Exactly the same procedure is called 

for in selling management's leader- 

ship. 


(4) 


The first job is to set forth the word. 
Define the merits of your leadership 
product; analyze what it does for the 
buyers—why it is superior to the of- 
ferings of the competition. Then 
formulate basic selling themes—ideas 
you wish to put into the heads of the 
buying public. Then work through 
the various media to your buying pub- 
lics—the foremen, employees, towns- 
men in the plant community, vendors, 
stockholders, customers, and the gen- 
eral public. In all marketing efforts 
we talk to our customers, but also we 
listen to them for ideas on how to 
serve them better. 

Practically all companies have form- 
ulated basic selling themes or claims 
for their products—ideas they seek to 
put into buyers’ heads, but this con- 
ception has not carried over very well 
into the merchandising of leadership. 

Only nine percent of American com- 
panies have well developed public re- 
lations themes and 54 percent of the 
companies have little or no long-term 
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themes. There is obvious need, there- 
fore, for management to ask itself: 
What is the faith by which we live? 
What does our leadership and our 
system or organization do for our pub- 
lics ? 
Why is our leadership product su- 
perior to that of the competition? 


Every company will want to answer 
this question in its own way, but here 
are some ideas for basic themes that 
we know have power. 


What is a company’s social signif- 
icance? 

What does the company mean to 
the community ? 

How does the product contribute to 
better living ? 


Companies are not only economic 
machines, they are social vehicles 
which individuals and communities 
employ to realize values. Men’s wel- 
fare and ambitions are tied up with 
them. Whole communities prosper 
or die with their industries. What a 
tremendous story of social significance 
industry has to tell! 

Or take another point where the 
public constantly needs reassurance; 
namely—are the company’s motives to 
be trusted? Is it dedicated to serving 
the public’s interest? Does it make 
an honest product? Does it take an 
interest in and contribute to the com- 
munity or does it have a blood-sucker 
mentality ? 


Three-way responsibility 

Does it respect employees as good 
and valued associates in the business, 
or does it look upon them as badge 
numbers? Is it really trying to make 
jobs steadier and more attractive or is 
it interested only in the dollar sign? 

Another important point in any 
long-term theme is the idea that man- 
agement is responsible to several pub- 
lics, chiefly to customers, employees 
and stockholders. More and more com- 
panies are drawing this picture of 
three-way responsibility of manage- 
ment. 

And still another very important 
long-term theme is that the company 
dollar is split fairly between the em- 
ployee and the stockholder. 

Information on how the business 
system works—the economic rules un- 
der which the game is played—is still 
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another important part of any long. 
term public relations theme. 


How do we get capital? 
How does capital buy tools? 
How do tools make high wages? 


How do free markets control busi. 
ness activity and why this free marke 
is the democratic way. 

Why competition is good for us 
and what will happen to us if we don't 
stay competitive. 

What is the function of profits and 
so on? 


There are other important themes 
but these few suggest how a company 
can formulate concretely the ideas jt 
wishes to sell to its various publics, 

We know that attitudes are reac 
tions not necessarily to facts or events, 
Mr. Ruthenburg, president of Servel, 
tells me that he was amazed to find 
some ministers in his plant community 
saying that he chained workers to ma. 
chines. He took these ministers 
through the plant and showed them 
that the chains were safety devices 
which automatically drew workers 
hands away when the machine stamped 
out a metal shape. Thus interpreta- 
tion in this instance spelled the differ- 
ence between exploitation and humani- 
tarian concern for worker safety. 

This is Rule No. 1 in the book of 
merchandising. Never expect facts to 
Speak for themselves. Always supply 
company interpretations if you want 
to induce positive attitudes in the 
minds of your publics. Curiously 
enough, this rule is violated times 
without number in the selling of lead- 
ership. 

Our second observation is this: You 
will have observed in this discussion 
of long-term public relations themes 
the emphasis on good motives, namely, 
the idea that management is trying to 
reach the goals that people want. We 
know from our studie$ that people ate 
ends-minded. They like to view the 
rosy dawn. They are not very compe 
tent to assess means. They follow 
leaders who they think are working 
for the good ends. Our national val 
ues are liberty and higher standard of 
living. The collectivists say, “I will 
give you these things by regulating the 
economy in your interests, by fixing 
prices, by nationalizing electric powét, 
medical service, etc.” 

The free market fellow, being means 
minded, says (Continued on page 4) 
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Joseph B. Jeming will discuss depreciation at 
accounting luncheon on Thursday, October 20 
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J. W. Vanier will lead Wednesday afternoon 
Panel discussion on service order simplification 
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he Accounting Section during three 

fast-moving afternoons of meetings 
at the American Gas Association an- 
nual convention will view the latest in 
utility accounting, public relations, la- 
bor relations and economics. The Sec- 
tion’s chairman, L. E. Reynolds, his 
able coordinators, Paul E. Ewers of 
the Customer Accounting Activities 
group and Austin T. Gardner of the 
General Accounting Activities group 
and the respective chairmen of the 
various committees have developed an 
interesting, worthwhile, educational 
program which should attract account- 
ants from every section of the nation’s 
natural and manufactured gas indus- 
tries. All of the meetings will be held 
at the Palmer House with a general 
session luncheon meeting on Thurs- 
day, October 20, closing the program. 

The Accounting Section’s contribu- 
tion to the Convention’s Wednesday 
morning General Session is Henry S. 
Beers, vice-president, Aetna Life In- 
surance Company. He will discuss 
how far the industry can go with pen- 
sions, what the limitations are, and 
their impact on labor negotiations. 
This ,is certain to be a straight from 
the shoulder, provocative talk that will 
give the audience something worth- 
while to take home. 

L. E. “Cy” Frailey, one of America’s 
most popular public speakers, is a fea- 
ture attraction of the Accounting Sec- 
tion program. This speaker from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, internationally known 
for his articles on business letters, was 
secured for the general session lunch- 
eon, Thursday, October 20, through 
the joint efforts of the Customer Rela- 
tions and Customer Collections Com- 
mittees. He will point his talk spe- 
cifically at what is being done to 
promote better customer relations, and 
what needs to be done. He is known 
for his wit as much as for the sound- 
ness of his suggestions and he is not 
the kind to offer “meat” without a 


generous seasoning of ‘‘sauce.” 

Mr. Frailey was born in Illinois and 
educated at State University in Cham- 
paign. He has conducted numerous sales 
and letter clinics for business executives 
in the United States and Canada and is 
the author of seven books, including a 
1,300-page Handbook of Business Let- 
ters used widely in business and uni- 
versities. 

The Taxation Accounting Commit- 
tee arranged for the second featured 
speaker on the Thursday luncheon 
program—lJoseph B. Jeming, New 
York consultant. His talk, “Should 
Depreciation Be Discretionary,” in ef- 
fect, will answer Robley Winfrey’s 
talk which was one of the highlights 
of the Accounting Conference in De- 
troit last April. In general, he will 
enlarge upon the theory that discre- 
tionary is not the same as arbitrary, 
that discretionary implies that there 
are limits within which depreciation 
estimates must fall, and that there is 
danger in the indiscriminate use of 
so-called “type curves” which of them- 
selves produce no measure of discre- 
tionary limits for depreciation esti- 
mates. 

After the chairman, L. E. Reynolds, 
comptroller, the Connecticut Light 
and Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
makes his report at the luncheon meet- 
ing, John A. Williams, assistant con- 
troller, Niagara Hudson Power Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., chairman of the Nom- 
inating Committee, will report on 
nominations for the coming year. Elec- 
tion of officers will follow. 

Section committee sessions will open 
Tuesday, October 18, 1949 at 2 P.M. 
Austin T. Gardner, Delaware Power 
and Light Co., Wilmington, Del., co- 
ordinator, General Accounting Activi- 
ties, and Paul E. Ewers, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich., 
coordinator, Customer Accounting Ac- 
tivities, will preside at a joint session 
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of the General and Customer Activi- 
ties Group. 

At this meeting, A. G. Burnett, New 
York Power and Light Corp., Albany, 
N. Y., chairman of the Customer Ac- 
counting Committee, and B. S. Rodey, 
Jr., Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., chairman of the Taxation 
Accounting Committee, will collabo- 
rate in helping the industry examine 
its rules of accounting. 

Leland Balch, secretary and treas- 
urer, Lowell Gas Co., Lowell, Mass., 
will report on “The Problems of LP- 
Gas Accounting.” This digest of 
bottled gas accounting together with 
the ensuing discussion undoubtedly 
will expose much valuable informa- 
tion about what to do and how to do 
it. 

Philip E. Eddy, vice-president in 
charge of customer service, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill. will talk about “Why Are Good 
Customer Relations Necessary.” Re- 
lations—labor, customer, and other- 
wise—are of foremost importance in 
this particular era and Mr. Eddy’s anal- 
ysis will provide thought-provoking 
information on this timely subject. 

A review of standard packaging 
progress, presented by the Materials 
and Supplies Committee, will feature 
G. B. Herr, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., who will explain 
in detail what has been accomplished 
and will coordinate the round-table 
conference which undoubtedly will 
follow. 

Wednesday afternoon, starting at 
2 p.m., there will be four Accounting 








Section meetings running simultane- 
ously. 

L. R. Michelsen, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., chairman of the 
Materials and Supplies Committee, 
will preside at a meeting where Carl 
H. zur Nieden, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will talk about 
“Handling of Truck Stocks.” 

The meeting of the Property Rec- 
ords Committee, presided over by Ken 
R. Watson, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., will present talks 
by R. H. Miller, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. and A. N. 
Durand, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, New Jersey. Mr. 
Miller will talk about ‘Property Ac- 
counting for Natural Gas Pipe Lines 
and Production Plants” and Mr. Du- 
rand about “Accounting Segregation of 
Gas Utility Plant.” 

The Customer Accounting Activi- 
ties Group guided by Paul E. Ewers, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., as 
was expected, has an excellent affair 
planned. The programming that this 
group does year in and year out is 
outstanding. Martin J. Coughlin, The 
Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, Conn., 
will open the meeting with a talk about 
“Scheduling and Preparing Meter 
Change Orders for Periodic Gas Meter 
Tests.” Our popular, silver thatched 
friend from the Nutmeg State prom- 
ises to reveal considerable informa- 
tive data. 

The second topic, Let’s Look at Mr. 
B. D., an analysis of accounts charged 
to uncollectibles, by O. B. Cook, Bat- 
tle Creek Gas Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
should enable every credit and collec- 





tion department to plan its ACtiVities 
more effectively. 

One of those rip-snorting and enter. 
taining panel discussions about SErVice 
order simplification will follow My 
Cook. J. W. Vanier, Southern Calj. 
fornia Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
is to be the moderator. He will be 
assisted by A. E. Gerlaugh, Dayton 
Power & Light Co., Dayton, Ohio: 
A. C. Haake, The Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co.; L. J. Rauh, Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light & Power Co., Bal. 
timore, Md., and John A. Williams, 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp., Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

A talk by Beach J. McMillen, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cin. 
cinnati, Ohio, “Are We Training Our 
Employees to Meet the Public,” will 
complete the session. It’s a well-bal- 
anced program of wide interest and a 
credit to those responsible for develop. 
ing it. 

F. J. Labanca, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., chairman General Account. 
ing Committee, will preside at that 
group’s session. Features will include 
the following talks: ‘Accounting Prob- 
lems in Conversion to Mixed Manufac- 
tured and Natural Gas Distribution,” by 
R. H. Johnson, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co.; ‘The Importance of Internal 
Contact to Management,” by Carmen G. 
Blough, director of research, American 
Institute of Accountants, and ‘Control 
of Construction Expenditures,” by D. W. 
Peterson, Minneapolis Gas Company. 

Obviously, the Accounting Section 
is looking forward to its visit to Chi- 
cago this October. See you at the con- 
vention !—J. W. R. 





Credit picture 


(Continued from page 17) 





discontinue notices shows a greater in- 
crease than in the last report. This, no 
doubt, is due to the larger uncollectible 
bill figures reported in nearly all areas, 
and reflects an attempt to reduce the 
charge off by a closer collection follow up. 

The number of meters disconnected 
for non-payment increased for every 
section. This undesirable trend is in- 
dicative of the tighter money situation 
throughout the country. 

Despite an increasing number of 
companies that are committed to the 
practice of reducing their deposit out- 
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standing, there is an increase for the 
country as a whole. This upward trend 
is no doubt a result of efforts to guard 
against the increased losses which were 
experienced in nearly every section of 
the country. 

Except for the Middle Atlantic and 
West North Central areas, there is a 
general increase in the number of ac- 
counts charged off; however, the in- 
crease is lower than that of the pre- 
vious report for the country as a 
whole. 

Net charge off is up in all areas ex- 
cept the West North Central. While 
the losses are still increasing the rate 
of increase is slightly less than that 


shown in the previous report. It would 
appear that the more stringent collec 
tion practices that have been instituted 
are beginning to show results. 





Regions given in “The Credit Picture” are 
broken down as follows: New England States— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont; Mid-Atlantic 
—New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania; 
East North Central—lllinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio and Wisconsin; West North Central— 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraske, 
North Dakota and South Dakota; South Atlantic 
—Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia and West Virginia; East South Central— 
Alabama, Kentucky, Mississippi and Tennessee; 
West South Central—Arkansas, Louisiana, Okle 
homa and Texas; Mountain States—Arizona, Col 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming; Pacific States—California, 
Oregon and Washington. 
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Several new appliances will be added 


to the combined commercial gas cooking area 


A.G.A. plans Hotel Show exhibit 





n interesting new display motif will 

highlight American Gas Associa- 
tion’s combined commercial gas cooking 
exhibit at the National Hotel Exposi- 
tion in Grand Central Palace, New 
York, November 7-11, 1949. Fifteen 
manufacturers will cooperate this year 
in showing the latest developments in 
heavy duty gas cooking equipment and 
allied appliances. 

A new feature in the A.G.A. area at 
this year’s Hotel Show, the thirty-fourth 
national exposition of its kind, will be a 
gas water heater and dishwasher. Addi- 
tion of these two appliances is in keep- 
ing with the Association’s gas utilization 
promotion for the all-gas commercial 
kitchen. A steadily increasing number of 
organizations have stressed the impor- 
tance of sanitation. Gas-fired water heat- 
ers and booster heaters play a large role 
in the sanitary washing of dishes and 
other food service utensils by providing 
abundant water at proper temperature. 

New over-all design for this largest 
exhibit of the Hotel Show will feature 
new mechanical flames. Made of plastic, 


Committee on Displays at National Expositi 





the flames are extremely realistic and 
present a beacon which no visitor could 
miss as he approaches the north end of 
the exposition hall. 

The availability of materials and nor- 
mal deliveries of equipment together 
with the increased trend toward mod- 
ernization patronage of the public, have 
aroused more interest in the Hotel Show 
this year than ever before. Commercial 
gas men will find their visit to the 
A.G.A. combined exhibit a stimulating 
experience which will enable them to 
take home a new zest for the promotion 
of commercial gas cooking in their re- 
spective territories. Competition is too 
keen to overlook any opportunity to in- 
sure the leading position gas holds today. 

Exhibitors who are cooperating in the 
A.G.A. combined exhibit include: Amer- 
ican Stove Co., Anetsberger Brothers, 
Inc., The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., The 
Cleveland Range Co., Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co., Duke Manufacturing Co., 
Groen Manufacturing Co., Hart Divi- 
sion of Hart Manufacturing Co., Magi 
Kitch’n Equipment Corp., Kewanee In- 





allocating space for A. G. A. Combined Commercial 


Gas Cooking Exhibit at the Hotel Show: (Clockwise around table) George Velte, Boston; M. A. 
Combs, A. G. A.; Albert S. Hess, Frank J. Drohan, New York; Hugh L. Wathen, chairman (standing); 
William Steele, C. A. Shear, New York; C. C. Hanthorn, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. W. Stake, New York 
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dustrial Washer Corp., J. C. Pitman & 
Sons, Inc., Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Savory Equipment, Inc., A. O. 
Smith Corp., and Vulcan Division of 
Hart Manufacturing Company. 

The second annual Commercial Gas 
Breakfast will be held at 8:30 on Tues- 
day morning, November 8, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York. Success of the 
breakfast last year indicated that this 
should be an annual affair during Hotel 
Show Week. The Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section will have as its 
guests the editors of publications in the 
food service and hotel fields who plan to 
meet the commercial gas men and rep- 
resentatives of commercial gas equip- 
ment companies attending this breakfast. 
Donald B. Gridley, Patterson Publish- 
ing Co., Chicago, publishers of Ameri- 
can Restaurant Magazine, will be the 
after-breakfast speaker with an impor- 
tant and interesting message for all. 

Two important committee meetings 
will be held during Hotel Show week. 
One will be the A. G. A. Food Service 
Equipment Committee, E. V. Fineran, 
Washington Gas Light Co., chairman. 
The main activity proposed for this com- 
mittee next year will be a national sales 
campaign on commercial gas cooking and 
water heating. It is expected that this 
campaign will be in the nature of a 
Round Up of old cooking equipment in 
commercial kitchens. Another activity of 
this committee will be a continuation of 
the Gas Industry Chain Contact Program 
which was started by the predecessor 
group to provide better coverage of the 
headquarters of chain organizations serv- 
ing public meals. 

Also meeting during Hotel Show week 
will be the Joint Committee of American 
Gas Association, Food Service Equip- 
ment Industry, Inc., and Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association. Manufactur- 
ers and dealers at this meeting will hear 
A. G. A. plans for the sales campaign in 
which they will share the profits. 
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Round U 


Regional meetings provide data 
for local drives throughout the country 


gains momentum 








= reakfast 
A PAR activity B throughout 
the nation was 
cooked this morning on millions ot gas 
ranges, nearly half of them more than 
ten years old and about one quarter of 
them more than 15 years old, reported 
Dean A. Strictland, United Gas Corp., 
on August 22, 1949. “Here,” he said, 
“is a shining example of the fact that 
housewives aren’t enjoying the advan- 
tages of modern gas cooking. Working 
with these old ranges they’re not even 
cooking with gas!” 
With this dramatic pitch, Mr. Strick- 
and opened the gas industry's Old Stove 
Round Up meeting in Fort Worth on 


Portland, Ore.: (L. to r.) R. G. Barnett, Port- 
land Gas & Coke Co., chairman; John Bourke, 


A. G. A.; C. W. Steele, Portland Gas & Coke Co. 
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August 22, 1949. Representatives from 
four states attended the meeting, one of 
a series of ten pep-up gatherings held 
in all sections of the country to get the 
Old Stove Round Up off to a fast start. 

Sponsored by American Gas Associa- 
tion with the cooperation of Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, the na- 
tionwide Round Up promotion is ex- 
pected to combine the efforts of about 
400 gas companies, 60 gas range manu- 
facturers and 70,000 dealers. Planned 
for execution on an unprecedented scale, 
the drive will reach its peak in the last 
quarter of 1949. Its early success indi- 
cates that the drive will be continued as 
an annual event. 


Speeches at the regional meetings pre. 
sented a wide variety of helpful infor 
mation for companies and dealers on 
tie-in with the Round Up. 

A. G. A. staff members moved from 
meeting to meeting, displaying promo- 
tional material and assisting local utility 
representatives in planning details of 
their meetings. 

Several speakers emphasized that the 
present ‘“‘recession” is actually one of 
the most prosperous the country has ever 
enjoyed with personal and family in- 
comes $14 billion more than they were 
at the end of the war. Consequently, 
there is still an enormous pent-up de- 
mand for modern appliances. 





Fort Worth: (L. to r.) H. N. Oldham, Southern Union Gas Co.; J. M. Peters, United Gas Corp.; A. D. 
Harper (standing); R. Walker, United Gas Corp.; C. H. Sacher, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co.; Alex 
ander Johnson, United Gas Corp.; Earle Garrison, M. H. North, Mildred Clark, Oklahoma Natural 
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Dramatic event at the time of the 
Portland, Ore., meeting was a parting of 
the ways between Mrs. Celia L. Hewett 
of that city and her 50-year old stove. 
The homemaker and her stove were 
photographed with F. W. Williams, 
A. G. A., and C. W. Steele, Portland 
Gas & Coke Co., as an interesting pub- 
licity promotion on the Round Up drive. 

A manufacturer representative and 
speaker at the Minneapolis meeting ar- 
rived at the last minute in a horsedrawn 
tallyho. This dramatic entry added appeal 
to his talk on the importance of close tie 
in between gas range manufacturers and 
the Round Up drive. 

Approximately 100 gas company ex- 
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Portland, Ore., meeting had a “‘natural’’ promotional event. C. W. Steele, 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., chatting with 87-year-old homemaker who 
parted with her old stove after nearly 50 years of continuous use 


Round Up “horseplay” occupies delegate at 
Fort Worth meeting as Robert R. Suttle, South- 
ern Gas Association, lends support in background 


ecutives attended the Chicago meeting. 
Walter H. Kurdelski, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., advised his audience 
to look for pointers back to the Round 
Ups which the gas industry held on a 
smaller scale before the war. A. G. A. 
representatives described the tremendous 
potential which exists for modern gas 
ranges. One manufacturer representative 
suggested that each gas company appoint 
a good dealer relations man, who in turn 
could call in key dealers. 

The public on the Pacific Coast was 
reminded that many people collect an- 
tiques, but that an old-fashioned stove 
is an antique no one wants. 

Also participating in the Portland, 


Minneapolis: Clifford E. Hall, A. G. A. (left), roping in A. T. Carrow, 
Cribben & Sexton Co.; P. F. Atlas, Northern Indiana Public Service Co.; 
T. E. Boylan, Florence Stove; R. T. Bennett, Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 





Ore., meeting was the Oregon Liquefied 
Gas Association. 

In August, a mounted parade moved 
through the streets of Oakland, Calif., in 
the Round Up sponsored by the city’s 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Gas Appliance Society of California. 

In every section of the country gas 
companies, dealers and manufacturers 
are jumping on the Round Up band- 
wagon. Growing use is being made of 
the promotional helps offered by the 
A. G. A. Promotion Bureau and Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers ~ Association. 
Imaginative thinking and down-to-earth 
planning are being employed on an ever 
increasing scale. 








Santa Barbara: (Standing left to right) John J. Bourke, A. G. A.; James |. Gorton, GAMA; F. W. 


Williams, A. G. A.; E. A. Norton, James Graham Mfg. Co.; (kneeling) Frank N. Seitz, H. M. O’Haver, 
J. L. Hall, Southern California Gas Company. Mr. Hall was chairman of Round Up regional meeting 
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research project discov 





By CORLISS R. KINNEY 


The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


program has been underway at The 

Pennsylvania State College under the 
auspices of American Gas Associa- 
tion's Gas Production Research Com- 
mittee to develop standardized labora- 
tory techniques for the classification of 
oil-gas and water-gas tars. The basis 
of this classification is the fact that 
such tars are separable into distinctive 
chemical groups, upon the relative 
proportions and properties of which 


the potential industrial utility of any 
given tar depends. 

Extensive analytical studies have 
been made in the past of the chemical 
characteristics of coal tars, but it has 
long been recognized that coal tars 
and their distillates differ in many im- 
portant respects from oil-gas tars and 
therefore that the descriptive analyti- 
cal procedures and definitions applica- 
ble to the former do not necessarily 
apply to the latter. 

For example, the common tar acids, 
or phenolic derivatives, so highly char- 
acteristic of coal tar distillates, are 
wholly lacking in oil gas tars, as in 
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fact are almost all oxygenated and ni. 
trogenous hydrocarbon derivatives, 
Thus, coumarone which is invariably 
associated with indene in coal tar, and 
from which the well known couma. 
rone-indene resins of commerce are de. 
rived, is entirely absent from the cor. 
responding indene cuts of light oils 
from oil-gas tars. Therefore it seemed 
probable a comparable study of oil-gas 
tars might reveal other chemical dif. 
ferences indicating specialized industrial 
uses or special economic values. 

Oil-gas tars, like coal tars, are 
highly complex and contain such an 
extraordinary number of hydrocarbon 
compounds that chemical identification 
of each individual would be an endless 
task and, with a few important excep- 
tions, would be unprofitable economi- 
cally because of the necessarily small 
percentages in which most of these 
compounds occur. 

On the other hand, it is quite prac- 
ticable to make certain major product 
group separations and determine the 
properties and industrial utility of these 
groups as a whole, or any subdivisions. 

In general the three major product 
group separations are the light oils 
(boiling below say 200° C), the heavy 
oils (boiling above 200° C) and the 
residual tar. The separation, proper- 
ties and industrial utility of the light 
oils in the production of the common 
aromatic solvents and styrene-indene 
type resins are well known to the gas 
industry. Hence the present studies 
were limited to the characteristics and 
properties of the less well known 
heavy oils and residual tar which com- 
prise the bulk of the tar and which is 
normally disposed of at fuel prices. 

The principal product sub-groups 
in the last two categories are: 


I. Volatile heavy oils (boiling range 
200° C to 400° C or more) com- 
prising two subgroups: 

A. Resin forming or polymeriza- 
ble oils, which may also be subdi- 
vided into two groups 
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Ovgiden values in gas tars 








and ni. (1) Oils which polymerize by sim- 
vatives, ple mere to give non-volatile 
i thermoplastic resins. 
te (2) Oils which do not form poly- 
com mers by heating but do so with the 
are de aid of catalysts such as aluminum 
hia y chloride or sulfuric acid. 
i B. Neutral solvent oils 
ht oils These are low viscosity aromatic 
—— oils, chemically inert with respect 
oil-gas to heat or catalyst. Certain frac- 
al dif. tions of these oils are rich in dis- 
dustrial solved solids, as for example, the 
naphthalene, methylnaphthalene and 
S, are anthracene oil cuts. 
ch an F 1], Residual tar—divisible into : 
carbon A. Pitch resins 
ication Thermoplastic resins, soluble in 
oodles benzene, insoluble in pentane. 
~~ These are heat polymers formed 
a in the liquid tar after condensa- 
<— tion and derived from heavy oils 
a of the type described in IA1 above 
as a result of the spontaneous pol- 
; prac: ymerization of these oils during 
bap. the condensation and subsequent 
. the tar handling processes. These may 
_these be further classified by their solu- 
— bility in other common solvents. 
‘oduct B. Free carbon, or benzene insolu- 
t oils ble 
a Comprising lampblack and highly 


condensed hydrocarbons, very low 
mre in hydrogen, formed at high tem- 


light : . : 
ail peratures during the oil pyrolysis. 
idene The problem assigned to Penn State 
1e gas was to work out the simplest possible 
udies analytical procedures for separating 
s and and determining the percentages and 
nown properties of these various chemical 
com- groups in commercial oil-gas and 
ich is water-gas tars. 
eS. The potential economic value of the 
roups tar depends upon the quality as well 
as the relative quantities of these sev- 
ange eral groups. For example, the value of 
con resin- -forming oils to the plastic in- 
dustry is determined by the color, 
‘ine melting point and solubility charac- 


; teristics of the resulting resins —water 
ibdi- : ; ; 
white products carrying the highest 
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premium, The value of selected cuts of 
neutral solvent oils as plasticizing oils, 
rubber reclaiming oils, etc., is depend- 
ent upon their solvent power. This in 
turn depends primarily upon their aro- 
matic content which can be measured 
by such tests as mixed aniline point 
or refractivity intercept. 

The polymerizable or resin forming 
oils, if present in amounts and quality 
sufficient to justify their recovery, have 
by far the greatest potential economic 
value of any tar group. If, however, 
the concentration of polymer oils falls 
below a limiting value the resin yields 
will not pay the costs of processing 
and recovery. The higher the concen- 
tration of monomer oils above this 
limiting value the higher should be 
the premium value of the oil. 

The residual pitch resins have a po- 
tential range in value from fuel or 
road tar levels to that of the better 
grades of natural asphaltic resins. 
Their utility as rubber fillers or plasti- 
cisers and for compounding floor tiles, 
etc., is determined by such properties 
as color, melting point and solubility. 
The normal color of a true pitch resin 
in thin layers is a deep red by trans- 
mitted light. Such resins can be col- 
oted to give dark shades of reds, greens, 
etc., in floor tile compositions and rub- 
ber goods. The presence, however, of 
more than a small quantity of “free 
carbon”’ makes coloring impracticable. 
It also reduces the thermoplasticity of 
the product and sharply limits its mar- 
ketability in the plastic industry. 

A critical property of useful resins 
in the plastic industry is the softening 
point. Resins are usually sold in pow- 
dered or granular form. If the soften- 
ing point is appreciably below about 
95° F there is danger of fusion during 
shipping in very hot weather, thus ren- 
dering the product inacceptable to the 
consumer. A common cause of low 
softening points in residual pitches is 
undercracking. This contaminates the 
residual pitch resins with partially 
cracked oils with high sulfonation resi- 
dues which lowers the softening 
point. Overcracking, on the other 
hand, results in excessive “free car- 
bon” and dark colors. 

It is typical of the cyclic operation 
of the usual carburetted water-gas and 





1Ugite Developments in High Temperature 
Pyrolysis. Chemical Engineering Progress, Jan. 
1949, Page 71-80. 

2 The oil-gas volumes have been corrected for 
inerts and water-gas as described in U. S. Pat- 
ent No. 2383772. 
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oil-gas sets that some overcracking oc- 
curs at the beginning of the cycle when 
the checkerbrick is over-heated and that 
some undercracking occurs towards 
the close of the cycle when tempera- 
tures have dropped. Either of these 
conditions adversely affects all of the 
liquid tar products both as to yields 
and as to quality. This is graphically 
illustrated in Figure I, taken from a 
recently published paper on precision 
controlled thermal cracking in a two 
shell oil-gas set. 

In the upper of the two diagrams in 
Figure I the smooth curve at the left 
shows the decrease in the sulfonation 
residue or amount of undercracked oil 
as the depth of cracking increases, 
while the broken curve at the right 
shows the rising percentage of ‘free 
carbon” or overcracked oil at the higher 
cracking levels. The “depth of crack- 
ing” is measured by the number of 
cubic feet of oil-gas per gallon of oil 
cracked. Note that these two curves 
intersect to form_a V with its point 
lying between 50 and 55 cubic feet of 
gas per gallon of “corrected” oil gas.? 


Product values rise 


The pyramidal curve in the lower 
diagram of Figure I shows the changes 
which take place in the value of the 
liquid products at the corresponding 
cracking levels. These product values 
rise as the sulphonation residue de- 
creases and then decrease as the free 
carbon values rise. Thus oil pyrolysis 
is clearly marked by two distinct phases, 
in the first of which the original oil is 
cracked with the production of liquid 
aromatics and diolefines. The second 
phase is marked by the destructive 
pyrolysis of the liquid aromatics pro- 
duced in the first phase with the pro- 
duction of free carbon, heavy tars and 
hydrogen. 

The sides of the pyramidal curve 
show what happens at increasing 
cracking levels under relatively ideal 
and uniform cracking conditions. But 
suppose the cracking conditions are not 
uniform, what happens ? 

Part of the oil may be undercracked 
under conditions shown at the extreme 
left. This produces low yields of liquid 
aromatics which are also badly con- 
taminated with undercracked oil. That 
is, the product aromatics are badly con- 
taminated with sulphonation residue. 
Under these conditions the toluene 
cut, for example, will be high in par- 








affins, while the resin yields will pe 
low and contaminated with colored 
bodies. 

At the other end of the cracking cy. 
cle, the oil may be highly overcracked 
under the conditions illustrated at the 
extreme right of Figure I. In this part 
of the cycle the aromatics will be low 
because they have been partially de. 
stroyed. Also the pitch resins are con. 
taminated with the resultant “free car. 
bon” formed by the carbonizing action 
of the aromatics. The over-all result 
is a lowering of the net yields of valy. 
able liquid products. The extent of 
these losses in extremely poor opera. 
tions is indicated by the broken line 
forming the base of the pyramid. Thus 
the actual product yield in any given 
operation may lie anywhere within the 
area of the triangle depending upon 
depth and homogeneity of cracking. 

With this simple mechanism of the 
oil cracking cycle in mind, examine the 
analytical data obtained at Penn State 
upon water-gas and oil-gas tars ob. 
tained from a selected group of gas 
companies. The method of analysis is 
based on a pentane extraction which 
separates the tar oils without the use 
of heat. Twelve samples, identified by 
code numbers, are arranged accord- 
ing to increasing amounts of free car- 
bon along the base line of Figure 2. 

The ordinates show the cumulative 
percentages of the following products 
for each sample. The free carbon is 
shown at the bottom. Next above are 
the pentane-insoluble, benzene-soluble 
pitch resins. The sum of these gives 
the total residual tar, insoluble in pen- 
tane. Next above is given that part of 
the heavy oils which is convertible on 
heating to thermo-plastic resins, fol- 
lowed by the catalytic resins. The zone 
above shows the heavy neutral solvent 
oils. Finally, in the uppermost zone are 
shown the light oils and analytical 
losses, which make up the totals rep- 
resenting 100 percent of the original 
dry tar samples. 

As to the character of the samples, 
E-1 and C-1 are examples of high 
Btu oil-gas operation, although E-1 
contains some normal water-gas tat. 
The remaining tars are all from car- 
buretted water-gas operations. 

For pictorial convenience the cor- 
responding points between the sam- 
ples have been connected by lines so 
that the areas between these curves 
are proportional to the relative yields. 
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This shows that the free carbon in gen- 
eral varies from about 5 to 18 percent 
of the dry tar and that the benzene- 
soluble pitch resins, with the excep- 
tion of E-1, vary from about 27 to 
about 45 percent. 

The third zone shows 23 to 34 per- 
cent of heavy oil monomers, which are 
convertible by simple heating to ther- 
moplastic resinous polymers, followed 
by a narrow band of from 2 to 4 percent 
of catalytically polymerizable heavy oil. 

The heat-sensitive, resin-producing, 
monomer oils are, potentially, the 
most important economically of these 
groups. But by reason of their suscep- 
tibility to polymerization on simple 
heating they are by far the most diffi- 
cult group to isolate from the tar 
emulsions. Methods of high tempera- 





ie 


ture digestion commonly employed 
in the past to reduce the water content 
of the tar emulsions in the separators, 
as well as the usual distillation prac- 
tices to complete the dehydration of 
the tar, or to separate the heavy tar 
oils, may easily polymerize a part or 
all of these monomer oils. 

For example, tars R-1 and W-2 are 
relief holder tars and may be compared 
with condenser and separator tars R-2 
and W-1 respectively from the same 
plants. Observe that a considerable 
part of the heat sensitive oils in these 
tars has been polymerized by the 
method of treatment, particularly in 
W-2, and converted to pentane-insolu- 
ble pitch resins, indistinguishable from 
the rest of the residual pitch. Thus un- 
der extremely adverse conditions the 


residual pitch including the “free car- 
bon” may easily account for from 65 
to 80 percent of the dry tar instead of 
the 40 to 50 percent shown by this 
analytical method in which polymeri- 
zation has been carefully avoided by 
employing a process of cold extraction 
with pentane. It is apparent, then, that 
the heat sensitive resin formers not 
only comprise our most important hid- 
den values, but that these values are 
quite easily destroyed in many com- 
mon tar processing operations. 

The next point of general interest 
is that the ‘free carbon’ present in 
the residual pitch indicates that over- 
cracking during a portion of the cycle is 
common to all of these plant operations. 
The amounts (Continued on page 37) 


Cond Industrial relations round-table 





Prepared by 
A. Personnel Committee 


A. G. 


@ An employee handbook is in reality a 
contract to which a company must adhere, 
in accordance with a ruling of Virginia Su- 
preme Court. In a case involving Hercules 
Powder Co., it was required that severance 
pay, as outlined in a handbook provision, 
had to be paid even to employees who were 
going to work immediately for the Engi- 
neers Corps. The company attempted to 
avoid payment on the ground that the pur- 
pose of the severance plan was to tide em- 
ployees over a period of unemployment 
which, in fact, did not exist for the em- 
ployees in question. The Court ruled that 
the severance pay helped the company to 
obtain and retain good employees in a diffi- 
cult labor market and was, therefore, bind- 
ing upon it. 


@ A Dictionary of Occupational Titles, sec- 
ond edition, may now be obtained from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. The new edition contains 40,000 job 
titles and approximately 22,000 job defini- 
tions which include occupations in approxi- 
mately 250 industries. The cost is $3.50 for 
Volume I and $2.00 for Volume II. 


@ Contract provisions on overtime pay, 
holiday premiums, shift differentials, Satur- 
day premiums, and sixth and seventh day 
premiums, are summarized from 464 union 
contracts in an article prepared by the BLS 
and appearing in the July issue of Monthly 
Labor Review. The data is presented by in- 
dustries, indicating the number of contracts 
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and the number of employees covered within 
each industrial group. 


@ How to organize a job methods improve- 
ment program is the subject of an article ap- 
pearing in the July issue of Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. This is the third 
article of a series on cost reduction which 
started in the May issue. 


@ An article entitled “Reducing Labor 
Turnover,” by Joseph F. Waters of Person- 
nel Institute, appears in the July-August is- 
sue of Personnel Journal. Mr. Waters ex- 
plains how turnover rates are calculated and 
the ‘different methods of stating turnover 
data which may be accomplished by using 
variations of the basic formula. Included 
also is an example of a method of reporting 
turnover, an exit interview form and an 
analysis of employee separations. 


@ “Economics” for Employees is an article 
written by William Exton, Jr. which appears in 
the July 1949 issue of Personnel (AMA). Mr. 
Exton groups the examples of “economics” 
programs into four classes: (1) company in- 
formation; (2) basic economics; (3) special 
issues, and (4) generalized propaganda. His 
article describes the characteristics of these 
four classes and mentions the names of com- 
panies sponsoring programs which are ex- 
amples of these four classes, together with 
a brief description of each program. 


@ Exemptions Under the Wage Hour Law 
for executives, professional and administra- 
tive employees will be affected by new mini- 
mum wages, under new regulations to be put 
into effect by the Wage Hour Administra- 
tor. The minimum for executives is being 


raised from $30 per week to $55 per week, 
and for professional and administrative em- 
ployees from $200 per month to $325 per 
month. There are changes in the definitions 
of the three classes of employees. 


@ Merit rating information must be fur- 
nished the union even though the contract 
gives the employer complete power to make 
merit ratings and pay increases based upon 
such ratings, without consulting the union. 
This was ruled by a Trial Examiner for 
NLRB in a case involving General Controls 
Company. It was found that the company 
was guilty of refusal to bargain in its refusal 
to furnish the union: (1) the names of em- 
ployees who received merit raises; (2) the 
amount of such increases; (3) complete sen- 
iority lists of the various departments, and 
(4) the rating review cards of all employees. 


@ Annual guarantees, guarantee of weekly 
hours or wages, eligibility requirements and 
escape provisions, have been covered in the 
latest chapter of BLS Bulletin 686 “Union 
Agreement Provisions.” 


@ A voluntary checkoff authorization 
which contains no termination or revocation 
provision is revocable at any time, under a 
recent NLRB decision involving Crosby 
Chemicals, Inc. The board reversed the rul- 
ing of the NLRB trial examiner who earlier 
had interpreted the silence of the authoriza- 
tion on the subjects of revocation and termi- 
nation date to mean that it would be irrevo- 
cable for an indefinite period of time. Such 
indefinite irrevocability would have been a 
violation of Section 302 of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947. 
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Second quarter gas 
Sales, revenues rise 


OTAL REVENUES from sales of gas by 

utilities for the second quarter of 1949 rose 
9.2 percent over the same quarter of 1948, 
according to American Gas Association. The 
new quarterly total was $391 million. Reve- 
nues from commercial sales represented the 
highest percentage gain, rising 18.5 percent. 
Residential gas revenues were up 7.7 percent 
and industrial gas revenues gained 8.3 per- 
cent over a year earlier. 

In the 12-month period ending June 30, 


















1949, total revenues from utility sales of gas 
were $1,620,000,000, an increase of 9.8 per- 
cent over revenues of $1,476,000,000 in the 
previous 12-month period. 

The gas utility industry was serving 22,- 
900,000 customers at the end of June, 1949, 
an increase of 4.6 percent over 1948. Resi- 
dential customers totaled 21,100,000, a rise of 
3.8 percent over the 20,400,000 served in the 
previous year. Commercial and industrial cus- 
tomers gained 16.2 percent and 6.8 percent 
respectively. 

Total revenues from natural gas sales dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1949 were $246 
million, a rise of 11.4 percent over the com- 
parable quarter of 1948. For the 12 months 
ending June 30, 1949, revenues from natural 
gas sales were $1,044,000,000, an increase of 
13.5 percent over 1948 when natural gas 
revenues were $920 million. 

Sales of natural gas during the second 
quarter totaled 715 million Mcf, an increase 
of 9.4 percent over the like quarter of 1948. 
For the year ending June 30, 1949, sales of 
natural gas amounted to 3,007,000,000 Mcf, 
a gain of 12.6 percent over sales of 2,671,- 
000,000 Mcf, in the like period a year earlier. 
At the end of June 1949, about 12,300,000 
customers were being served with natural gas, 
up 8.9 percent over the previous year. 

Revenues from manufactured gas sales in 
the second quarter of 1949 totaled about $120 


Natural gas supply assured for New England 


RRANGEMENTS to obtain natural gas for 
New England from two of the country’s 

major natural gas pipeline systems have been 
completed by the newly-formed Northeastern 
Gas Transmission Co, Alexander Macomber, 
chairman, has announced. 

Part of the supply is expected to be avail- 
able by late 1950 and the remainder in 1951. 
The two sources will be [ennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Co., now extending its lines toward 
New England, and Transcontinental Gas Pipe 
Line Corp., which is currently building a 
transmission system to New York. 


GAMA shows six-month 


a in unit shipments of gas-fired 
boilers, gas conversion burners and gas- 
fired furnaces are indicated in the regular six- 
month survey released recently by Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers Association. 

Unit shipments of gas-fired boilers during 
the first half of 1949 were 11.2 percent greater 
than for the same period of last year, accord- 
ing to reports from 14 companies approximat- 
ing 98 percent of the industry. During June 
1949, unit shipments were 33.9 percent more 
than in June 1948. Reporting companies 
shipped 30,883 gas-fired boilers during the 
year ending June 30, 1949, with a manufac- 
turers’ value of $10,136,000. 

During the first half of 1949, unit ship- 
ments of gas conversion burners were 344.5 
percent greater than during the same period 
of 1948, according to reports from 18 manu- 
facturers. This increased activity is due largely 
to easing of gas limitations in various sections 
of the country. Unit shipments in June 1949 
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Each of the two cross-country natural gas 
pipeline systems, which draw on large fields 
in Texas and Louisiana, has entered into an 
agreement with the Northeastern Company in 
New England. Tennessee Gas has requested 
authorization to extend its lines into Massa- 
chusetts from the present terminus near 
Buffalo. Transcontinental plans to extend its 
system from New York to connect with 
Northeastern at the Connecticut-New York 
state line near Greenwich. This arrangement 
will give the New England states a double 
and interconnected source of supply. 


gas appliance picture 


were more than five times greater than in 
June 1948. Reporting companies shipped 
64,042 gas conversion burners during the 
year ending June 30, 1949, with a manufac- 
turers’ value of $4,939,800. 

Companies approximating 75 percent of 
the industry reported unit shipments of gas- 
fired furnaces during the first half of 1949 
were 17.0 percent greater than for the same 
period of last year. June 1949 unit shipments 
were 44.7 percent greater than in June 1948. 

During the year ending June 30, 1949, ship- 
ments of gas-fired furnaces were 154,160 units, 
as reported by 30 companies. The manufac- 
turers’ value of these shipments was $27,- 
665,700. 

During the first six months of 1949, unit 
shipments of gas-fired water heaters were 15.5 
percent less than during the similar period of 
last year, according to companies approximat- 
ing 95 percent of the industry. Expanding 





million, an increase of 6.1 percent over $113 
million in the like period in 1948. For 1) 
months ending June 30, 1949, manufactureq 
gas revenues were $477 million, a gain of 74 
percent over a year earlier. 

Manufactured gas sales in the second quar. 
ter of 1949 totaled 104 million Mcf, a decline 
of 2.2 percent under 107 million Mcf sold q 
year earlier. For the 12 months, manufactured 
gas sales were 432 million down 3.2 percent 
under 446 million Mcf sold in the comparable 
period in 1948. Manufactured gas customers 
declined slightly in the second quarter, total. 
ing 8,600,000, a decrease of 0.4 percent. 

Revenues from mixed gas sales in the sec. 
ond quarter of 1949 were about $24 million, 
ar increase of 4.0 percent over the comparable 
quarter in 1948. For the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1949, mixed gas revenues totaled 
$98 million, a drop of 11.5 percent under a 
year earlier. 

Mixed gas sales in the second quarter of 
1949 were 35 million Mcf, a gain of 10.1 
percent over a year earlier, when mixed gas 
totaled about 32 million Mcf. For the 12 
months ending June 30, 1949, mixed gas sales 
were 141 million Mcf, a decrease of 8.5 per- 
cent under 154 million Mcf sold in the 
previous year. Mixed gas customers at the 
end of June 1949, numbered 1,900,000 cus- 
tomers, a decrease of 2.2 percent under the 
previous year. 


Northeastern has also requested authoriza- 
tion to construct and operate a natural gas 
transmission system in New York as a whole- 
saler and transporter. The proposed New Eng- 
land pipeline system would cost $17 million. 

On August 30, 1949, the first contracts of 
their kind in any New England city were 
signed in Springfield, Mass. to provide natural 
gas for customers of Springfield Gas Light 
Company in eight cities and towns in Western 
Massachusetts. Officers of Northeastern Gas 
Transmission Company and Springfield Gas 
Light Company participated in the ceremony. 





these figures, shipments for the first six 
months of 1949 approximated 621,000 units. 
Unit shipments during June 1949 were 
4.2 percent greater than for the same month 
of 1948. It should be noted that in January 
1949 industry shipments were 31.3 percent 
below last year and at the end of March 
1949 were 26.6 percent less than in 1948. 
During the year ending June 30, 1949, re- 
porting companies shipped 1,299,432 gas- 
fired water heaters valued at $66,608,000. 
Companies approximating 60 percent of the 
industry reported unit shipments of gas ranges 
during the first half of 1949 were 49.2 percent 
below shipments for the same period of 1948. 
Expanding these figures to represent the en- 
tire industry, unit shipments during the first 
six months are estimated at 815,000. 
Reporting companies shipped 1,322,707 do- 
mestic gas ranges during year ending June 30. 
The manufacturers’ value was $124,986,000. 
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Proposed A.G.A. amendments approved 


XECUTIVE BOARD of American Gas As- 
Te, meeting in New York on August 
31, approved by unanimous vote two proposed 
amendments to Article V of the Constitution 
and Articles III and IV of the By-Laws of the 
Association. The amendments will be sub- 
mitted to the A.G. A. membership on Octo- 
her 18, 1949 during general sessions at the 
1949 Annual Convention in Chicago. 


Dresser exports 


XPORT ORDERS of Dresser Industries, 

Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, makers of oil and 
gas producing equipment, from the Argentine, 
Turkey, Yugoslavia and Italy, that will total 
at least $7 million and may run as high as 
$10 million, have been announced by J. B. 
O'Connor, executive vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

“These sales, consisting chiefly of equip- 
ment to increase the availability of petroleum 
products and natural gas,’’ Mr. O'Connor said, 
“reflect the effort now being made by nations 
all over the world to bring to their own 
people more of the benefits of their own 
natural resources.” 

Sales to the Argentine were made possible 
by the conclusion of a three-way arrangement 
whereby Argentine wools, hides and tanning 
extracts sold to Europe provide the means of 
payment. 

Dresser companies are also furnishing 
pumps and gas compressor equipment for new 
Argentine refineries and installing positive 
gas boosters to improve the gas supply of the 
City of Buenos Aires. 

In Italy, a gas-pumping equipment unit on 
display at the Padova Fair, plus several addi- 
tional units, were bought by Italy for installa- 
tion in the Po Valley to help supply natural 
gas to Italian industries. There are indications 
that deeper drilling may tap a new large 
natural gas reserve. 

The firm's trade arrangement with Yugo- 
slavia, Mr. O'Connor reported, is, in his 
opinion, typical of the kind of bargain that 
will have to be worked out between American 
private firms and foreign Governments if 
American foreign trade is to realize its proper 
potentialities. The Yugoslavia program in- 
cludes both the rehabilitation of old wells and 
deeper drilling to promising new levels. 


Safety in Pittsburgh 


MPLOYEES of The Manufacturers Light 

and Heat Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. closed their 
August “No Accident” safety campaign with 
a perfect safety record—not a single injury 
to cause time lost from work. 

Irving K. Peck, vice-president and general 
manager, reported that this same record was 
accomplished throughout the other six associ- 
ated gas companies making up the Pittsburgh 
Group of The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

Approximately 2,975 men and women in 
the seven gas companies worked safely for 
501,110 hours during the annual August drive 
for improved safety practices. 
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Effect of the proposed amendments is: (1) 
To provide for the appointment of one or 
more assistant managing directors, assistant 
secretaries and assistant treasurers to be ap- 
pointed at the discretion of the Executive 
Board, (2) to change the name of the Tech- 
nical Section to Operating Section. 

Approval by the membership of the first 
amendment will permit greater dispatch in 


handling routine matters requiring action by 
officers of the Association. No additional em- 
ployees of the Association are necessary or 
contemplated in these appointments. The pro- 
posed change in the name of the Technical 
Section is designed to eliminate confusion 
arising out of use of the present name of this 
Section and to make its name more descriptive 
of the Section’s functions. 


Round Up wins New England support 





Easy-to-prepare promotional exhibit holds the attention of principals at Boston regional meeting on 
the gas industry’s Old Stove Round Up. (Left to right) J. A. Hiller, Portland, Me., regional chairman; 
John J. Quinn, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; John C. Willis, New England Gas Association 





Boston C lidated Gas C 





y representatives examining one of the stoves to be rounded up. 


(Left to right) N. R. Millard, Mrs. Beryl P. Kimball, Frank Hackett, H. A. Kievenaar, H. R. Gleason 
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A NEW BUDGET PLAN designed to 
spread heating evenly over the 
ten-month period from September to June 
has been announced by Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., for the utility's gas 
house heating customers. 

The novel plan was developed following 
evidence that about 82 percent of the fuel 
consumed for house heating during the heat- 
ing season is used between November and 
March. This fact means larger gas bills dur- 
ing the months when family expenses are 
usually heaviest. 

Under the new budget plan, customers can 
pay each month ten percent of their estimated 
ten-month gas costs. Thus monthly payments 


costs 


Gas customers to budget house heating 


will remain constant and larger bills will be 
avoided during peak periods. Accounts will be 
squared off in the July billing period. 

There are two ways of estimating monthly 
budget payments. Past records can be studied 
and a customer’s payments determined from 
average consumptions over similar ten-month 
periods. For new installations, the company’s 
saies department will make a survey of the 
premises and payments will be based on esti- 
mated ten-month gas consumption. 

Steps will also be taken to avoid excessive 
differences in accounts at the end of the sea- 
If monthly budget payments are too 
large, the credit will be applied to the cus- 
tomer’s bill before July and standard billing 


son. 


89% of Con Edison 
Stockholders 


MORE THAN HALF 


31.7% 


of our individual 


21.8% 


stockholders have 


had incomes of less 
than $3,000 


@ year. 
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had incomes between 
$3,000 and $4,999 


a year. 


incomes of less than 
$5,000 annually. 


A representative page from New York utility’s “Report to Employees on Con-Edison Progress” 





procedure will apply until the following Sep. 
tember. Payments for the next period begin. 
ning in September will be revised. 

On the other hand, if the budget estimate jg 
too low a revised budget plan will be pre- 
pared so that the customer won't be faced with 
a burdensome balance in July. 

For customers unable to start in Se ptember, 
the budget payment plan can be applied to 
whatever fraction of the heating season re. 
mains at the time they come on the lines. The 
plan does not apply for July and August, dur. 
ing which there normally is no demand for 
house heating fuels. 

Brochures describing the service were sent 
in advance to all gas house heating customers, 


Employees informed 


ETTER INFORMED employees and stock. 

holders is the goal of two illustrated book. 
lets released by Consolidated Edison Co, of 
New York, Inc. 

“Report to Employees on Con-Edison Prog. 
ress,” a 20-page publication, shows in easy-to. 
read detail what has occurred in the system 
during 1948. Increased costs of doing business, 
a stockholder survey, ‘‘extras’’ to employees, 
and the effects of teamwork all are singled out 
for attention. Wide use of simple sketches and 
the “memo” technique make the booklet un- 
usually readable. 

“An Introduction to Con Edison’ has been 
mailed to all new stockholders of record and 
will be revised periodically. The publication 
is available to present stockholders on request. 
Used in conjunction with the company’s latest 
annual report, the new 24-page booklet pre- 
sents a well-rounded picture of the company’s 
history and operations. 

Among other things, the booklet states: 
“If, in the Biblical phrase, ‘a servant is worthy 
of his hire,’ Con Edison, the greatest public 
servant in the largest city of the world, should 
be a safe and useful place for your money to 
work for the public benefit. Our policy is to 
give the best service at the lowest prices con- 
sistent with a fair return to those who invest 
in our business.” 

According to the latter booklet, the New 
York utility’s 154,368 stockholders exceed in 
number those of any other gas or electric 
operating company. Only nine American cor- 
porations of any kind have more. 


Utility chooses scholars 


WO 1949 WINNERS of The Connecticut 

Light and Power Company’s scholarships 
have been selected for study in the College of 
Agriculture at University of Connecticut. 

Established by the company in 1946 to en- 
courage the continued development of Con- 
necticut agriculture, the scholarships have 
now been awarded to seven young men and one 
young woman, each of whom receives $300 
during each year of the four-year course at 4 
total annual cost to the utility company of 
$2,400. The plan calls for graduation of two 
students per year in the future and reassign- 
ment of their scholarships to freshman winners. 
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National personnel conference arranged 


ORE THAN 100 industrial relations rep- 
M resentatives from all over the country are 
ed to attend the National Personnel 
Conference of the Gas Industry at the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati on November 
28 and 29, 1949. Reports and experiences of 
several outstanding authorities in the person- 
nel field will be featured. 

The conference is sponsored by the Per- 
sonnel Committee, Midwest Personnel Con- 
ference, and the Great Lakes Personnel Con- 
ference of American Gas Association, and by 
the Personnel Section of Southern Gas Associ- 
ation. 

Leslie A. Brandt, chairman, A. G. A. Per- 
sonnel Committee and director of employee 
relations, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. will open the two-day meet- 
ing. H. Carl Wolf, A. G. A. managing direc- 
tor, will bring a message from the Association, 
following which Dr. Robert K. Burns, execu- 
tive officer of the Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago, will discuss some of 
the studies conducted by the Center on super- 
visory training programs in industry. 

W. C. Beckjord, president, The Cincin- 
nati Gas and Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
will address the luncheon meeting on the im- 
portance of an integrated employee relations 
program. — 


During the afternoon of the first day, some 
of the pension problems confronting the gas 
industry will be explored by Eskil I. Bjork, 
vice-president, The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Co., and Dr. Rensis Likert, director of 
Survey Research Center, University of Michi- 
gan, will review some of the studies made by 
the Center on employee performance as related 
to the performance of their supervisors. 

On the morning of the second day, the need 
for systematic wage and salary administration 
will be discussed by Dr. Jay Otis, director, 
Personnel Research Institute, Western Re- 
serve University. Gas industry personnel ex- 
perts will discuss their company’s absenteeism 
experience and the methods they use for its 
control, including a report on the results of 
industry surveys on absenteeism and fringe 
benefit costs. 

Three concurrent luncheon meetings of the 
Personnel Section of Southern Gas Associa- 
tion and the Midwest and Great Lakes Per- 
sonnel Conferences of American Gas Associa- 
tion will be held on the second day of the 
conference. A round-table discussion will be 
held at each luncheon meeting. All conferees 
are invited to attend the luncheon meeting of 
the group of their choice. 

Advance registrations at the Netherland 
Plaza Hotel should be made as early as pos- 


A.G.A. book reviews 1948 fatal injuries 


CCIDENTS do not merely happen—they 

are caused; they result from a number of 
circumstances combining at the instant the 
mishap occurs. This combination can be fore- 
seen and steps taken immediately to circumvent 
the accident. 


This statement by W. F. Brown, Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., opens a 
newly-published American Gas Association 
booklet ‘Review of Fatal Injuries in the Gas 
Utility Industry During 1948.” The work was 
prepared by A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics for 


Tennessee Gas releases new color film 


E DRAMATIC STORY of natural gas 
from its formation deep in the earth mil- 
lions of years ago to the delivery of this clean, 
efficient fuel to present day markets on the 
Eastern Seaboard is presented in ‘Gas Goes to 
Market,” a new motion picture released by 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston. 
A 30-minute 16-millimeter film in sound 


and color, the movie is now ready for show- 
ing to employees and civic, business and pro- 
fessional organizations, schools and other 
interested groups in the U. S. Booking and 
distribution is being handled by the com- 
pany’s public relations office in Houston. 
Photographed and produced by Robert 
Bailey, veteran Houston photographer who 


Cambridge company improves oil gas plant 


XTENSIVE ADDITIONS to its oil gas 

generating plant at Cambridge, Mass. are 
being made by The Cambridge Gas Light 
Company. 

For the past two years, the company has 
been distributing a high Btu oil gas of ap- 
proximately 951 Btu. This gas replaced the 
former carburetted water gas with plant ap- 
pliance conversions being effected in 1947. 
Existing water gas sets at the time were re- 
modeled by The Gas Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio to manufacture straight oil gas by 
a process which that company had recently 
developed. This successful installation was re- 
ported and described by Hall M. Henry, vice- 
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president and director of gas operations, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. in 
Gas Age Magazine, September 30 and October 
14, 1948. 

In 1949, the increasing availability and low 
cost of heavy, high-carbon oils made it de- 
sirable to remodel the existing equipment or 
to install new gas generating equipment to 
utilize these heavy oils. The Cambridge Com- 
pany decided to rebuild one of the existing 
oil gas sets on the principle of the Hall High 
Btu Oil Gas Process, a PAR project sponsored 
by the Association’s Gas Production Research 
Committee at the plant of Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 





sible. Reference to the National Personnel 
Conference of the Gas Industry should be 
made in all correspondence with the hotel. 


the Association’s Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Brown is chairman. 

Copies of this detailed report of actual 
tragic events involving the loss of human 
lives can be obtained free from American Gas 
Association headquarters. 


also photographed ‘Gas,’ the company’s 
previous film, the new movie shows the tre- 
mendous engineering and construction feats 
accomplished in building a large diameter 
natural gas pipe line system across seven 
states. The camera unearths a hidden highway 
for natural gas which extends 1,364 miles 
from South Texas to West Virginia. 


Baltimore, Maryland. This set will be a four- 
shell type. 

A description of this equipment and results 
of the Baltimore tests have already been pub- 
lished (A. G. A. MONTHLY, November 1948, 
p. 27). The company has also arranged for 
construction of a two-shell set of new design. 

Both the four-shell and two-shell sets were 
due to be completed for start of operations in 
September of this year, and arrangements have 
already been made for supply, storage, and 
handling of the low-cost heavy oil. Estimated 
cost of the current improvement program, in- 
cluding building changes, is somewhat in ex- 
cess of $350,000. 
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Home service 


(Continued from page 19) 





home service and dealer contact confer- 
ence was held by The East Ohio Gas 
Company in Cleveland, September 7-9, 
1949. Numerous top  executives—]J 
French Robinson, president; W. G. 
Rogers, vice-president ; Karl Emmerling, 
general sales manager, and Harold E. 
Eckes, director of public relations, 
greeted the delegates and commented on 
different phases of their work. 

Actual demonstrations by members 
of the home service department graph- 
ically pictured the general plan for 
school presentations, dealer floor work 
and club demonstrations in 1949-50. 
Jessie McQueen, A. G. A., was the 
luncheon speaker on Thursday and 
Helen Robertson, foods editor, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, the following day. 
Jane Schleicher of The East Ohio Gas 
Company in Cleveland presided at the 
luncheon meetings. 

High point of the conference was a 
visit to the gas company’s ultra-modern 
television studio. Immediately adjoin- 
ing the home service auditorium, the 
studio is constructed around a modern 
gas kitchen. Each operation in home 
service can be viewed from a glass-en- 
closed balcony, thus adding appeal for 
persons attending auditorium demon- 
strations. 

Southern Gas Association's home 
service group met in two regional con- 


ferences during September 1949. Dele- 
gates in the western area gathered in 
Austin, Texas on September 9, and 
those in the southeastern area met in 
Savannah, Ga. on September 12. Mary 
Nell Hovenga, Southern Union Gas 
Co., Dallas, was sponsor of the western 
conference, and Carolyn Davis, Nash- 
ville Gas and Heating Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. was sponsor of the Savannah 
meeting. Both programs concentrated 
on demonstration methods and tech- 
niques. 

In Austin, Mildred Clark, Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, discussed gas 
and electricity in food preparation. 
Theater cooking schools promoted by 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Company were dis- 
cussed at both meetings in a paper 
from Mary Huck, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mrs. Florence Richey, supervisor of 
economics in Austin public schools, 
described “What Cooperation Schools 
Would Like to Have From Home Serv- 
ice,’ and Harriet-Pruitt, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, outlined plans for the 
group’s home service program at the 
S.G.A. annual convention. 

In Savannah, Lucy Slagle, Atlanta Gas 
Light Co., Atlanta, Ga., presented a 
vivid demonstration entitled ‘‘Portraits 
in Cooking.” This was the first demon- 
stration to be given in Savannah Gas 
Company's brand new home service 
auditorium in the Trustees Village de- 
velopment. 

An outstanding example of civic ac- 


complishment, Trustees Village is , 
restoration of a development estab. 
lished in 1733. Adjoining the plant of 
Savannah Gas Co., Hansell Hillyer, the 
utility's president, has sponsored the 
restoration of old homes into modem 
apartments, homes and buildings fy 
various activities of the gas company, 
The new home service building with 
its auditorium and offices now provide 
a handy clubroom for women’s ZrOups 
in the area. Modernization of this par. 
ticular home service building has beep 
supervised by Mrs. Julian Hartridge 
director of women’s activities. 

Opening the Savannah conference 
Ellen Miner, South Carolina Electric 
& Gas Co., Columbia, S. C., discussed 
“Gas vs. Electricity in Home Service 
Demonstrations.’ Her talk emphasized 
the value of open-mindedness in learn. 
ing features of competitive equipment 
and adapting it with proper under. 
standing in home service contacts 
Thelma Holmes, newly appointed 
home service director in Savannah Gas 
Co., presented a typical school demon. 
stration on the advantages of new gas 
ranges. 

Present at both Southern Gas As. 
sociation meetings were M. H. North, 
advertising and sales promotion direc. 
tor, Oklahoma Natural Gas Company 
and chairman, S. G. A. Sales Executive 
Committee, and R. R. Suttle, $. G. A 
managing director. 





























NION GAS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., 
Chatham, Ontario is exploring the possi- 
bility of supplying natural gas from Texas to 
most of the larger cities and towns in Ontario 
between Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor, ac- 
cording to D. P. Rogers, president. 

The company has an option from Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company for a quantity of 
gas estimated to be sufficient to meet the On- 
tario demands. Assuming the plan is eco- 
nomically possible it probably would take two 
to three years to obtain government approvals 
and carry out the required construction. 

The option calls for the importation of 
Texas gas through the Union Gas Company 


Strong theme for Metal 


HE APPEALING THEME, “Economy-in- 
Production,” will feature American Gas As- 
sociation’s large combined exhibit of industrial 
gas equipment at the National Metal Con- 
gress and Exposition in Cleveland, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 17-24, 1949. Five thousand square feet 
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Canadian utility considers use of Texas gas 


system for a period of 20 years. Because large 
and sudden demands for gas must be met for 
house-heating, the underground storage sta- 
tion of the company in Dawn Township, 
Lambton County, would be an important fac- 
tcr in carrying out the proposal. 

Company representatives in the larger mar- 
kets such as Consumers’ Gas Co. in Toronto, 
United Gas and Fuel in Hamilton, and Do- 
minion Natural Gas Company are now mak- 
ing preliminary studi¢s as to how the proposal 
would fit into their markets and with their 
present supplies of gas. It is probable that 
natural gas would be mixed with manufac- 
tured gas and that straight natural gas would 


Show exhibit 


of space along one side of the lower Lakeside 
Exposition area in the Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium has been set aside for this important 
display of modern gas-fired metal working 
equipment. 

As a part of Metal Show week, the annual 









not be served in those centres which have 
manufacturing facilities. Any final plans would 
be arranged so that supplies of natural gas 
available from Ontario fields would have a 
ready market. 

Union Gas Company already has a con 
tract, signed in 1944, with the Panhandle 
Company for importation of 5.5 billion feet 
of gas a year. This past summer small but 
steady deliveries of Texas gas were received 
under this contract. The 1944 agreement will 
remain in force until a new contract is oper 
tive in connection with the larger program, @ 
which time it would be superseded. 























Industrial Gas Breakfast will be held o 
Tuesday morning, October 18, in the Assembly 
Room of the Hollenden Hotel in Cleveland. 
E. L. Shaner, publisher of Steel magazine, a 
authority on metal-working and allied subj 
jects, will address the breakfast gathering. 
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Values in gas tars 


(Continued from page 31) 





of “free carbon” are such in all cases as 
to impair the value of the pitch resins 
for use in the plastics industry, and to 
limit their utility to fuel and road tar 
values. 

Finally, it may be noted that under- 
cracking is present but much less pro- 
nounced than overcracking, as shown 
by the generally moderate sulphona- 
tion residue in Figure 3 and the gen- 
erally low mixed aniline points of neu- 
tral oils. Mixed aniline points under 
20 are indicative of highly aromatic oils. 

Observe also that there is consider- 
able irregularity in the sulphonation 
residues or mixed aniline points as the 
amount of ‘free carbon” arises. These 
irregularities indicate differences in 
the relative amounts of over and un- 
dercracking. If all of the oil was 
cracked to the same degree, the sul- 
phonation residue values in Figure 3 
would decrease and then disappear as 
the “free carbon” values increased. 
The most homogeneous cracking is 
shown by samples C-1, R-2, and N-1, 
because the sum of the sulphonation 
residue and “free carbon’’ values are 
minimal: Conversely G-1 and P-5 tars 
represent the greatest range of under 
and overcracking. 

In conclusion it may be pointed out 
that producers of base load high Btu 
oil gas have the largest stake in the 
possible credit enhancement of their 
by-product tars. It is perhaps question- 
able whether in cases of oil-gas opera- 
tions for peak loads only, there is suf- 
ficient incentive for attempting to im- 
prove the tar credits. The economic pos- 
sibilities of improved tar credits should 
be more attractive for base load high 
Btu oil-gas operations where the ratio 
of tar yield to gas is high. 

An interesting question is posed by 
the possibility that the Hall High Btu 
process may increase the homogeneity 
of cracking and thus improve the yields 
and the quality of the tar by-products. 

However, it must not be forgotten 
that the character of the oils available 
for cracking will always play an im- 
portant role in the ultimate results. 
Therefore, the purpose of this paper 
is not to prescribe a specific course of 
action for any given local situation but 
to show the basic principles upon 
which progress toward better tar credits 
by the gas industry is dependent. 
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Baltimore receives pipe for natural gas 





First two loads of 26-inch pipe which will be used to bring natural gas to Baltimore via a 15.8-mile 
line connecting Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore’s Spring Gardens 
plant with the natural gas line of Atlantic Seaboard Corp., a Columbia Gas System subsidiary 


New business office opened in Gettysburg 


\ “a . 
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View of new office opened in Gettysburg, Pa. by The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company. 
Summer-winter gas air conditioning is provided for the office and also for the New Freedom Gas 
Kitchen to the rear of the floor. Modern gas appliances are on display and others are “hooked 
up” for live demonstrations. The modern demonstration kitchen is something new for Gettysburg 





Water heater drive started in Oregon 


* - ‘ 
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C. H. Gueffroy, president, Portland (Ore.) Gas & Coke Co., addressing merchandising plumbers 
meeting which opened Pacific Coast Gas Association’s water heater sales drive in Portland. Seated 


left to right: Frank Burfitt, Jr., Portland master plumbers’ publicity and entertainment chairman; 
C. W. Steele of the gas company; J. B. Lewis, president, Portland and Oregon State Master Plumbers 
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Bernard J. Mullaney 


president of Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 
1929-30, and a mem- 
ber of A. G. A. 
Executive Board for 
many years, died Sep- 
tember 2, 1949 in 
Paris, France. An out- 
standing gas industry 
figure for 20 years, 
Mr. Mullaney retired 
from active business 
life on November 1, 
1937 as a vice-presi- 
dent, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. 

Present at the Association’s first annual con- 
vention in 1919, he helped the same year to 
inaugurate systematic Association attention 
to advertising and publicity. From that time 
forward with few exceptions during his ca- 
reer, whenever an A. G. A. committee was 
formed to undertake some important activity 
for the gas industry, Mr. Mullaney’s name 
was among the first included. 

The story of his Association activity closely 
parallels the story of his work for The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company. Joining the 
utility in 1917, he was appointed director of 
public relations in 1919 and elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of industrial relations in 1924. 

His early career centered around 16 years of 
newspaper work, following which he served in 
the advertising field from 1903-1916. This 
period was punctuated by four years as secre- 
tary to the mayor of Chicago and as commis- 
sioner of public works for that city. 

During his gas industry career, Mr. Mul- 
laney found time for numerous outside activi- 
ties of a civic and business nature. He was a 
member of Illinois Public Utilities Associa- 
tion, serving as that group’s president from 
1932-1935, and of Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, of which he was chairman of the 
public relations committee, 1933-1937. He 
was also the author of articles and delivered 
many speeches on advertising, publicity, in- 
dustrial relations and public relations. 


B. J. Mullaney 


Edgar R. Crofts 


operating vice-president and a_ director, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., and associated with that utility for 
more than 33 years, died September 9 after 
an illness of five weeks. 

Mr. Crofts was born in England and came 
to this country at an early age. Graduated 
from Cornell in 1910, he was employed for 
several years in New York City in construc- 
tion work. In 1916 he came to Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corporation as a design engi- 
neer in maintenance and later became head 
of that department. Assignments as purchas- 
ing agent, chief engineer and general superin- 
tendent of the electrical department followed. 
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until he was appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dent. In 1944 he was made a vice-president 
and in 1946 was placed in charge of all elec- 
tric, gas and steam operations. 

He was a member of American Gas Asso- 
ciation, past-chairman of the Prime Movers 
Association and member of many national 
and local organizations. 


Thomas R. Dobson 


vice-president, Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., Asbury Park, N. J. died of coronary 
thrombosis on Sunday, September 18 at his 
home in Long Branch, New Jersey. His age 
was 49. 

Mr. Dobson joined the Jersey utility in 
1945 from Altoona, Pa. where he was asso- 
ciated for a number of years with Pennsyl- 
vania Edison Co., now Pennsylvania Electric 
Co., as vice-president in charge of sales. 
While with Jersey Central Power & Light 
Co., he directed all sales activities and was 
in charge of rates and commercial offices. 

Early this year he successfuily concluded 
a two-year effort to bring natural gas to the 
Jersey shore and recently had testified before 
FPC in Washington concerning plans to use 
the daily allocation of five million cubic feet 
of natural gas to hjs company. The project 
is to be completed by June 1950. 

He had recently undertaken the moderniza- 
tion of his company’s commercial offices and 
the creation of a new drive-in office at Sea- 
side Park, New Jersey. Under Mr. Dobson’s 
direction, the company’s rate structure was 
simplified and the number of gas and elec- 
tric tariffs reduced to a minimum. 

He was a director of New Jersey Gas As- 
sociation. 

Surviving are his mother, Mrs. Nellie Rose 
Dobson; his wife, Mrs. Mary Salmond 
Dobson; a son, Richard, an engineer at 
Coulee Dam, Wash.; a daughter, Mrs. War- 
ren Gilbert, Altoona; another daughter, Joan, 
at Penn State College, and one grandchild. 


Raymond L. Presbrey 


vice-president and 
chief engineer, Boston 
Consolidated Gas Co., 
Boston, Mass. and an 
active member of 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation, died suddenly 
at his home in Dor- 
chester, Mass. on Sep- 
tember 8. 

Mr. Presbrey began 
his gas industry ca- 
reer with Boston Gas 
as a cadet engineer in 
1921, immediately 
following his graduation from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In 1924, he became 
assistant superintendent of Boston Gas Com- 
pany’s plant at Everett, Massachusetts. A year 
later, he was made plant superintendent and 
subsequently held the post of assistant to the 
chief engineer, and in 1947 became vice-presi- 
dent of the company in charge of engineering, 
manufacturing and construction. 

His A.G.A. activities included membership 
on the Association’s Gas Production Research 


R. L. Presbrey 


Committee, Managing Committee of the Many. 
factured Gas Department, and the AGA 
Committee to Study Relations with the LP-Gas 
Industry. 

Mr. Presbrey was also a director of Ney 
England Gas Association and a member, Guilg 
of Gas Managers. 


Pierre C. Lurie 


associate chemist, Jp. 
stitute of Gas Tech. 
nology, Chicago, was 
drowned July 8 x 
Holland, Mich., whe 
his canoe capsized oq 
Lake Macatawa wher 
he was spending th 
week end. 

Mr. Lurie had cop. 
tributed substantially 
to the success of th 
Institute's catalytic 
gasification studies for 
the Gas Production 
Research Committee of American Gas Assoc. 
ation. Upon joining the Institute in April 
1945, he was assigned to Project CPR-1B 
laboratory research on the catalytic gasifia. 
tion of propane and higher hydrocarbons tp 
produce completely interchangeable peak load 
gases. When that project was completed, he 
was transferred to the closely related study of 
sulfur resistant catalysts, Project CPR-7, al 
sponsored by the Gas Production Research 
Committee. 

Mr. Lurie was appointed supervisor of the 
Institute's catalytic gasification pilot plant # 
Chester, when that unit was placed in opem 
tion as Project CPR-1C in January 1947. He 
returned to Chicago this spring to supervig 
further research on catalytic gasification ina 
unit to be erected at the Crawford Station 
building recently provided for Institute pilot 
plant research by The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company. 

Mr. Lurie was co-author with other Inst- 
tute of Gas Technology staff members o 
three articles on the catalytic gasification of 
hydrocarbons, all of which appeared in th 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

Mr. Lurie graduated from University of 
Illinois with a Bachelor of Science degree i 
1944. Prior to joining the Institute staff, k 
was employed by General Electric X-Ry 
Corp., Graver Tank Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Company and Podbielniak, Inc. 

He is survived by his father, Arnold N 
Lurie; a brother, Frederick G. Lurie; and his 
maternal grandmother, Mrs. Josephine Sec 


Philip F. Davis 


a system commercial manager for Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., died Monday 
afternoon, August 15, in New York City. 

A graduate of University of Syracuse, Mt 
Davis was associated, from 1925-1932, with 
Northern New York Utilities at Watertown 
N. Y., then with the New York office @ 
Niagara Hudson Power Company. In 1932 he 
joined Westchester Lighting Company, Mt 
Vernon, N. Y., where he became an assistatt 
manager in the commercial department. Frot 
1935 to 1936 he was commercial managet, 
Utica Gas and Electric Co., Utica, N. Y. 


P. C. Lurie 
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Ruthenburg made Servel board chairman 


QUIS RUTHENBURG, president, Servel, 

Inc., Evansville, Ind., has been elevated to 
the newly-created post of chairman of the 
hoard. He will continue as chief executive 
oficer of Servel, manufacturers of gas appli- 
ances. 

The new president is W. Paul Jones, for- 
mer Servel sales executive. 

Mr. Ruthenburg is a former director of 
American Gas Association and is currently a 
member, A. G. A. Advisory Council. He has 
served more than 15 years as president of 
Servel and during that period greatly in- 
creased the company’s prominence in the field 
of household refrigeration. During his ad- 


ministration, the company introduced two 
new gas-fired appliances to the field, an all- 
year gas air conditioner and a ball-type water 
heater. He will devote his entire time to the 
management of Servel. 

Mr. Jones has been in the refrigeration in- 
dustry for 28 years and was formerly adver- 
tising manager for Servel. He also served the 
company as assistant general manager of the 
commercial refrigeration division leaving the 
Evansville company to become executive vice- 
president of Fairbanks-Morse Home Appli- 
ances. He joined Philco in 1938 as president, 
Philco Refrigerator Company. When Philco 
Corporation was formed in 1940 he was 


Public Service man wins McCarter Award 


MERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION'S coveted 
McCarter Medal and Certificate for suc- 
cessful resuscitation were presented August 
10 to George W. Abbott, street foreman in 
the Trenton gas distribution department, Pub- 


Personal 


otherwise 


lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Actual presentation was made by Henry W. 
Nicolson, general superintendent of distribu- 
tion for gas. Also present at the ceremony was 


White to resign from LP-Gas 


OWARD D. WHITE, executive vice-presi- 

dent, Liquefied Petroleum Gas Associa- 
tion, will resign effective October 31 to be- 
come associated in a newly organized business 
at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

He will be one of three owners of Perlite 
Development Corp., which will manufacture 
industrial furnaces for the processing of per- 
lite and develop new applications for the 
mineral—a volcanic glass used principally for 
light-weight plaster aggregates, building 


Manufacturers Light & Heat Co. promotes 


VE PROMOTIONS of supervisory person- 
nel have been announced within the gas 
distribution department of The Manufac- 
turers Light and Heat Co., Pittsburgh. 
William J. Kretzler is new general service 
manager. He has a similar position in all the 
associated gas companies in the Pittsburgh 
Group of The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
This is a new position created to assure 
maximum efficiency in all matters pertaining 
to gas appliance installation and service. Re- 
porting directly to Mr. Wilson, the new gen- 


Jones honored by Distribution 


EORGE S. JONES, JR., vice-president and 

assistant to the president, Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., has been named chairman of 
the National Distribution Council according 
to an announcement during a joint luncheon 
meeting of the Council and National Sales 
Executives held at Hotel Statler, Washington. 

The council is the official advisory body to 
the Commerce Department on selling, market- 
ing, and distribution materials, and is com- 
Posed of past and present leaders of national 
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eral service manager will assist the various 
district distribution managers with organiza- 
tion, personnel, training, methods and special 
service problems related to the department's 
appliance service section. 

Mr. Kretzler has risen through the ranks 
with The Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany. For the last two years, he has been 
service manager in two distribution districts 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

Julian N. Estep is the new local manager 
for the gas company in Gettysburg, Pa., suc- 


Council 


organizations in the field of distribution. The 
organizations include selling, sales promotion, 
advertising, sales training, wholesaling and 
retailing. 

Mr. Jones succeeds L. A. McQueen, vice- 
president, General Tire & Rubber Co., who 
become chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the National Distribution Committee. 

Mr. Jones, a past-president of National 
Federation of Sales Executives, has been vice- 












Louis Ruthenburg W. P. Jones 


named vice-president and director in charge 
of the company’s refrigerator division. 


William J. Alexander, director of safety edu- 
cation, representing A. G. A. Accident Pre- 
vention Committee. Mr. Abbott performed 
the successful resuscitation last November by 
applying the Schafer Prone Pressure Method. 


Association 


blocks, insulation, fireproofing and sound- 
proofing. 

Mr. White, who will serve as secretary and 
promotion director of the new company, has 
spent the last 17 years of his business career 
in executive capacities with trade associations. 
He was formerly engaged in sales promotion 
and public relations work. In the four years 
he has been executive vice-president of Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas Association its member- 
ship has more than trebled. 


ceeding the late Eugene C. Williams. 

Mr. Estep joined The Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc. in 1938 and has served with Natural 
Gas Co. of West Virginia. In May 1948 he 
was named chief clerk for the associated 
Gettysburg Gas Corp., which earlier this year 
was absorbed by The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Company. 

Walter Black is the new service manager 
fot the company’s distribution district Number 
5, succeeding Mr. Kretzler. He has been with 
the company since 1934. 


president of Servel 
since 1936. Prior to 
that time he was dis- 
trict manager for Ser- 
vel, Inc. 

He is former chair- 
man of the Home and 
Industry Committee 
and is active in Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 





G. S. Jones, Jr. 
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R C. GRIMSTAD has been appointed man- 
. ager of the rate department, Philadelphia 
Company and subsidiary companies (Du- 
quesne Light and Equitable Gas Companies) 
succeeding the late Newell E. French. 

Mr. Grimstad graduated from University of 


Grimstad named Pittsburgh rate manager 


Wisconsin in 1921. Mr. Grimstad entered the 
employ of Duquesne Light Company on May 
24, 1926, as a sponsor engineer in the engi- 
neering department. He has since served in 
the capacities of section engineer and super- 
visor, engineering department; industrial sales 





representative, industrial sales departmer 
and rate analyst and director of rate reseg 
rate department, the position he held at de 
time of his present appointment. 

He is a member of Engineers’ Society g 
Western Pennsylvania. 








Financing study 


(Continued from page 6) 


tive bidding has been very limited. There 
is a general belief, however, that where 
special circumstances (such as lower than 
investment grade rating, or temporary 
low earning power due to special circum- 
stances) affect an issue, a negotiated sale 
or a private sale is more advantageous, 
even as to price. This is due to the fact 
than an underwriter can afford to spend a 
substantial amount of time and work on 
an issue, if he is sure of his commission, 
whereas if he is only one of four or five 
on an issue, he cannot afford to do an “‘in- 
dividualized selling” job to get the best 
price for the issuer. 

The comparatively weak market for 
preferred and common stocks since mid- 
1946, particularly in the medium and 
lower grades, has made competitive bid- 
ding unsatisfactory to the banker, the 
investor, and the issuing company. The 
need for individualized selling and im- 
portance of timing have resulted in sub- 
stantially greater amounts of both pre- 
ferred and common issues being sold dur- 
ing 1947 and 1948 under negotiated place- 
ment, than under competitive bidding. 

In view of current market conditions 
and the importance of obtaining pre- 
ferred and common stock financing with 
as little hindrance as possible, the facts, 
in the opinion of the joint committee, 
justify the following suggested changes: 


Temporary suspension of the appli- 
cability of SEC Rule-U-50 to sales of 
gas and electric utility preferred and 
common stocks and adoption of a new 
rule providing that such sales may be 
made by any method, providing that the 
Commission retains jurisdiction over 
the reasonableness of prices and spreads. 
The suspension should be made per- 
manent if, after a trial period of two 
years, the new procedure is found satis- 
factory. It could be revoked at any time 
if the Commission found there was a 
return to conditions which it considered 
unsatisfactory. 

An increase of the SEC’s exemption 





from competitive bidding on debt trans- 
actions to $3 million in any one calendar 
year, from the present level, $1 million. 


Characteristics of securities—Mortgage 
bonds have established fairly definite 
patterns with respect to sinking funds, 
maintenance and replacement funds, 
dividend restrictions and certain other 
features. 

Debenture issues have been too few 
to establish a particular pattern, and the 
indentures under which they are issued 
are hand-tailored to meet the problems 
of the particular companies involved. 
Generally, substantial sinking funds are 
required, the indentures contain more 
restrictive provisions, and interest rates 
are higher than rates for first mortgage 
bonds. 

Convertible debentures have been 
used to some extent in financing pro- 
grams. Depending on the conversion 
features, interest rates compare favor- 
ably with rates of first mortgage bonds. 
They are generally offered to common 
stockholders, and the subscription record 
has been extremely high. 

Several underwriters have indicated 
that a sinking fund provision in a pre- 
ferred stock is worth about 25 basis 
points. That view is not borne out by 
the committee’s study. Preferred stocks 
with a sinking or purchasing fund, 
which were issued since 1947 and re- 
viewed by the committee, have generally 
been selling at higher yields than 
straight preferreds. Such funds have 
generally been provided to make the is- 
sue acceptable to potential insurance 
company purchasers, because of the statu- 
tory requirements affecting their valua- 
tion of preferred stock portfolios. 

Frequently, common stocks of utilities 
have been offered to outstanding stock- 
holders prior to the public offering at a 
price below current market. This enables 
the stockholder to maintain his propor- 
tionate equity in the enterprise. In most 
instances, the offering price was within 
20 percent of the current market price. 
During the offering period there were 
no substantial variations in the price of 
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the stock, and the price at the close of 
the offering period did not vary suk 
stantially from the price one week be. 
fore the offering period. 


Impact of federal taxation on utility 
financing—Federal taxation has had 3 
substantial effect on the financing pro. 
gram of utility companies. Decline jg 
the ability of the higher income groups 
to save, resulting from the tremendous 
increase in personal income taxes, has 
had an important influence in restricting 
the sales of corporate equities. 

Another effect of these heavy taxes 
has been to shift investment preference 
to tax exempt state bonds. For a single 
person with an income over $60,000, 
there is no difference in yields between 
New York State tax exempt bonds and 
an average common stock investment 
yielding 6.4 percent before taxes. 

Two decades ago a substantial amount 
of savings from the middle income 
group went into equities, whereas this 
group now seeks security in additional 
insurances, pension plans and the like. 
These monies are channelled into in- 
stitutional hands which are generally 
limited to investment in debt and toa 
small amount of preferred stocks. When 
combined these limitations result in a 
shortage of equity capital. 

Tax relief for privately owned utili- 
ties would undoubtedly help to induce 
utility equity investment. 

Theoretically, all utility taxes are 
passed on to consumers; because of in- 
evitable lags in adjusting rates, part of 
the incidence falls on investors. This is 
proportionately more onerous for utili- 
ties than for industry as a whole because 
of the higher equity investment required 
for each dollar of sales. 

Treatment of bond interest as a de 
duction from taxable income while not } 
according similar exemption to common 
stock dividends encourages financing 
through debt rather than equity issues 

Some method of mitigating double 
taxation of profits at the corporate and 
individual level would also help utility 
equity investment. 
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Mid-West group 
holds gas conference 


RECORD REGISTRATION of 239 per- 

sons was established for the twenty-sixth 
Mid-West Gas School and Conference held at 
lowa State College, September 6 and 7 under 
the joint auspices of Mid-West Gas Associa- 
tion and Iowa State College. 

A serviceman’s school on the gas air con- 
ditioner, staged by Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Ind. was a special feature of this year’s pro- 
gram. Forty servicemen from Mid-West utility 
companies completed the two-day course un- 
der the tutelage of Servel instructors. 

Vital aspects of utility operation, distribu- 
tion, utilization, production and metering 
headed the agenda for the regular conference 
program. Guest speakers included: C. George 
Segeler, utilization engineer, American Gas 
Association; A. B. Lauderbaugh, chief gas 
engineer, The Manufacturers Light and Heat 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert B. Allen, assist- 
ant to superintendent of distribution plant, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit; 
B. A. Stockton, plant superintendent, The 
Gas Service Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. E. 
Blome, Mid-West division manager, W illiams- 
Wallace Co., San Francisco. 

Also K. W. Stookey, president, The Gas 
Machinery Co., Cleveland; J. T. Pruet, engi- 
neer, American Meter Co., Chicago; C. D. 
Attaway, superintendent of measurement, Nat- 
ural Gasoline Division, Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Co., Shreveport, La., and Charles Stewart, re- 
search engineer, Sprague Meter Co., Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

Following the convention program mem- 
bers of the association on September 8 were 
guests of Fisher Regulator Co., Marshalltown, 
lowa during a tour through the company’s 
manufacturing plant. 

Members of the executive council also dis- 
cussed plans and program for the associa- 
tion’s forty-fifth annual meeting and conven- 
tion to be held at Lowry Hotel in St. Paul, 
Minn., April 10-12, 1950. 


Wide acceptance for ‘‘CP”’ 


@ CP (certified performance) ranges spon- 
sored by the gas utilities and Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association include, by re- 
quirement, all of the new, modern automatic 
features. These ranges have received customer 
acceptance unequaled by any other cooking 
appliance. 
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N HENRY GELLERT, president, Seattle Gas 
. Co., Seattle, Wash., was elected president 
of Pacific Coast Gas Association at the fifty- 
sixth annual meeting held in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., September 7-9, 1949. 

Other new officers include: E. G. Lawson, 
president, Pacific Public Service Co., San Fran- 
cisco, as vice-president ; D. G. Martin, general 
auditor, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, as treasurer, and the following direc- 
tors: T. T. Arden, C. P. deJonge, A. E. 
Englebright and R. T. Richards. 

Presided over by A. F. Bridge, president, 
of the association and also president and gen- 
eral manager, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 
Angeles, the program featured addresses by 
numerous gas industry and guest speakers on 
topics of outstanding current interest. James S. 
Moulton, vice-president and executive engi- 
neer, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., told the dele- 
gates that at present some 90 percent of resi- 
dential natural gas customers use gas at least 
for a part, and in most instances for all or 
nearly all of their space-heating requirements. 

He cited measures being taken by West 
Coast companies to supply more gas to cus- 
tomers as demands increase and listed numer- 
ous pipeline projects now planned or under 
way which will provide increased service for 
their customers. 

An impressive picture of the numerous func- 
tions performed by American Gas Association 
was “painted” by John W. West, Jr., A. G. A. 
assistant managing director. Mr. West de- 
scribed the operation of the gas industry’s PAR 
Plan and the extensive advances it has de- 
veloped in the promotion, advertising and re- 
search fields. 

Research should include careful case studies 
of other utility operations and also continuing 
consultation with American Gas Association 
and Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
according to Louis Ruthenburg, chairman of 
the board, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association officials: (Seated, |. : 
A. F. Bridge, Southern Counties Gas Co., president; N. Henry Gellert, Seattle Gas 


Gellert made Pacific Coast president 


“To many gas utilities these splendid asso- 
ciations represent ‘acres of diamonds’ lying 
untouched at their doorsteps,” he declared. 

Speaking on “Business Management in a 
Changing Economy,” Mr. Ruthenburg pre- 
sented a convincing case for a “speedy revival 
of the lost arts of salesmanship.” 

“Salesmanship, comprehensively defined,” he 
stated, “is the vitally important element of our 
business tool with which we shall solve our 
major problems in a changing economy. In a 
very real sense, salesmanship is the keen cut- 
ting edge of the complex business machine— 
indescribably important—but useless and with- 
out dimension unless it is backed by the other 
essential elements of a business machine and 
unless it is given proper propulsion and direc- 
tion by management.” 

In another important general sessions ad- 
dress, Edwin L. Hall, director, A. G. A. Test- 
ing Laboratories, outlined recent developments 
in providing peak load gas. 

“There is still,” he remarked, ‘a distinct 
need for a better method by which gas engi- 
neers may determine whether or not the gases 
they produce can be used on their systems by 
some means other than trial and error. More- 
over, this need will increase as production, dis- 
tribution and utilization problems become 
more complex.” 

Eugene Bashore, vice-president, Blyth & Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y., discussing “New 
Money and Our Expanding Facilities,” out- 
lined various plans for financing new construc- 
tion of gas company systems. 

“Average use per customer continues to 
increase as more space heating appliances are 
installed,’’ he added. ‘“The average annual use 
of residential customers on Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company's system increased from 
29.8 Mcf per customer in 1932 to 85.4 Mcf 
per customer in 1948, a gain of 187 percent. 
This is typical of California experience,’ Mr. 
Moulton stated. 
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elect; (standing) George W. Smith, Southern Counties Gas Co., chairman, convention arrangements 
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Bonus Plan 





(Continued from page 16) 


knock, he may try a call back while still 
in the neighborhood in the hope that 
the occupant may have returned from a 
short trip, or if incentives are provided, 
may make evening calls to pick up read- 
ings where occupants are habitually ab- 
sent during daytime working hours. 

Some utilities allow arbitrary numbers 
or percentages of skips. Our own util- 
ity allowed increasing premiums for 
lower skip percentages, but the crux of 
meter readers’ objections to the old plan 
was the variation in normal skip per- 
centages for different routes, as much as 
from 1.2 percent to 26.1 percent as pre- 
viously illustrated. The fact that the 
labor cost alone per skip reading assigned 
was 9.6 cents or nearly double the 5.6 
cent direct labor cost per reading made 
on the regular trips over routes, sug- 
gested that on a comparative basis the 
number of readings skipped was twice 
as important as the number of readings 
made. 

Deducting twice the number of read- 
ings missed from the readings made, a 
simple calculation easily understandable 
by the meter readers themselves, gives a 
single performance figure for a route 
which recognizes these two most im- 
portant features. For lack of a better 
term we have called such a figure the 
route ‘‘score.”” 

Average performance in prior periods 
—Meter reading route revisions inci- 
dental to changing from mixed to 
straight natural gas during 1947 made 
experience of such earlier years worth- 
less as standards for 1949 meter read- 
ing performance. In going over details 
for particular routes, it became evident 
that some adjustments would have to be 
made in 1948 average “‘scores’” to be 
used as bases of comparisons for bonus 
purposes. Where routes had been ma- 
terially lengthened or shortened near 


Aphngsorce 
Fob 


Total Number 





the end of 1948, “scores” were adjusted 
by applying average skip percentages to 
the later number of meters assigned. 
More important were eliminations from 
averages of abnormally poor results by 
new men and/or readers subsequently 
released for inefficiency. Specific ex- 
amples of adjustments made in deter- 
mining some base ‘“‘scores” are shown 
below. 

Bonus rates—Pay roll costs of regular 
route reading in 1948 averaged 8.8 
cents per net “‘score.” Test computa- 
tions covering March, April and May 
1949 indicated that total bonuses at the 
rate of 714 cents per “‘score” in excess 
of 1948 standards would amount to 
about the same as total bonuses paid 
under the old plan. As to errors, the 
readers’ own suggestion for a 50 cent 
bonus deduction for each error in excess 
of standard allowances was accepted as 
reasonable. 

Rules for new meter reading bonus 
plan—The following rules for a new 
meter reading bonus plan were accepted 
by management and the meter readers 
for a three months trial. 

(1) Basis—Bonus pay in addition to 
regular salaries shall be based on regu- 
lar route reading performance in excess 
of standards set for individual routes, 
which standards in turn are based on 
average performance during 1948. 

(2) “Scores’—Performance in re- 
spect to each route shall be compared on 
the basis of “scores” computed by de- 
ducting twice the number of readings 
skipped from the number of meters 
read. The 1948 average “‘score’’ used 
as the standard may be modified as fol- 
lows: 


a. If the average 1948 “‘score’” for a 
route was unusually low because of poor 
quality of work the management shall 
eliminate the subnormal results in com- 
puting the standard. 

b. If the average 1948 “score” for a 


of Meters Number of Skips “Scores” 
Route Aver- End of Aver- 1948 Add/ Adjusted Reason for 
No. age Year High Low age Average (Deduct) Base Adjustment 
92 204 203 48 16 29 117 14 131 Poor work 
93 196 191 50 25 36 88 23 111 Poor work 
264 269 279 23 3. 14 227 5 232 More meters 
344 188 198 64 33 49 4) 15 56 Poor work 
405 183 177 im 0 5 168 ( 5) 163 Fewer meters 
64 21 85 Poor work 


561 163 165 57 15 33 
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route was unusually high because g 
readings by the most efficient reader 
working overtime to make larger by 
nuses, the management shall make , 
downward adjustment in setting th 
standard. 

c. In cases where routes have beg 
rearranged, the management will 
tentative ‘‘scores’’ subject to revision jy 
the light of later experience. 

d. When requested, the Managemen 
shall consult with meter readers’ repre. 
sentatives in making any upward 
downward revision in standard “scores,” 
but the decisions shall be made by th 
management. 

(3) Unfavorable weather—In cass 
of extremely unfavorable weather, th 
supervisor shall have the right to de 
cide at the end of a day that work fo, 
that particular day shall be exclude 
from bonus computations. 

(4) Bonus rates—tIndividual bonuse 
shall be computed each month at the rate 
of 7144 cents for each net gas meter 
reading ‘‘score’” and at the rate of 1 
cents for each water meter reading net 
“score” in excess of the standard “score” 
for the same route. Any deficiencies in 
“scores” for different routes shall b 
deducted from excess ‘‘scores’’ in com- 
puting the total bonus. 

(5) Deductions from bonuses for er. 
rors—From the bonus otherwise pay. 
able, a 50 cent deduction shall be made 
for each error in excess of one for each 
three water routes read or in excess of 
one for each five gas routes read during 
the month. 

Bonus calculations under new plan— 
Bonus calculations under the new plan 
require little more than assembly of 
data from daily reports previously kept. 
The two major steps in recapitulation 
are illustrated on the next page. 

Advantages and disadvantages of new 
plan—Although preliminary _ reactions 
of employees appear favorable, the plan § 
has been in effect for too short a period § 
for accurate judgment as to its merits 
Some difficulty will arise from time to 
time when particular routes are reat 
ranged but such situations may be met 
either by temporary elimination of 4 
route from bonus computations or by 
setting up a tentative “score’’ subject to § 
adjustment after more months of expe 
rience. 

One basic advantage of the new plas 
which was used following preliminay 
test computations, and may be used to F 
meet future changes in operating condi f 
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tions, is two-way flexibility. The num- 
ber of employees earning bonuses may 
be changed by general adjustments in 
gandard “scores.” The amounts of in- 
dividual bonuses may be increased to 

wide stronger incentives or decreased 
to hold totals to amounts which the util- 
ity can afford to pay by raising or lower- 
ing rates for per excess “score.” 

An important advantage of the new 
plan from the standpoints of equity and 





simplicity is that it gives weight based 
on experience to customer habits and 
other peculiarities of different neighbor- 
hoods, which appear to be as important 
in relation to performance as walking 
distances and numbers of meters. With- 
out making any complicated measure- 
ments or arbitrary estimates, meter read- 
ets are offered nearly equal opportuni- 
ties for above normal pay for above 
normal performance on each route as- 


Sa 





DAILY “SCORES” FOR INDIVIDUAL METER READERS 


Reader B 


Route No. Meters Scores 


Day No. Read Skips 1949 Base 
1 Water route 
2 931 226 26 176 204 
a. 31 148 32 84 88 
7 104 177 49 79 =«9) 
8 533 145 28 89 76 
9 94 168 34 100 131 
fe cos 86=s «161 32 97 698 
14 380 144 28 88 81 
15 347 134 38 58 64 
y-292 «(14 30 87° 99 
21 451 161 16 129 94 
22 Water route 
24 331 172 35 «©=6102. 107 
27 322 8144 45 54 72 
28 472 157 4] 7a. Je 
mo 163 153 43 67 95 
2239 477 1285 1370 
1370 (1370) 
( 8)— 


Reader E 


Route No. Meters Scores 
Day No. Read Skips 1949 Base 
1.18) 190 30 130 85 
2 te 167 21. 128: Vis 
3 #3 456 36 86 §=669 
4 Water route 
8 112 201 30 141 140 
9 G2* VWs 14 160 131 
13 $50 170 31 108 104 
14 383 165 27 #111 82 
15 341 148 30 88 81 
17 296 16? 20 129 106 
20 246 235 12 211 190 
21 450 155 27 ~=+101 99 
aa ae. Sf 28 101 86 
24 doe. 165 45 75 105 
27 Water route 

29 480 165 24 #117 ~~ 89 
30 151 191 26 139 85 
2624 401 1822 1567 
1567 (1567) 

255 —— 








RECAPITULATION OF INDIVIDUAL METER READERS’ SCORES AND 
BONUS COMPETITIONS 


Net 

Number Errors Bonus 

Meter Days Meters Number Scores Bonus Amount  Pay- 
Reader Read Read Skipped 1949 Base Excess at7'%c No. Deducted able 
a 15 2489 398 1693 1662 31 $233 5 $1.00 $ 1.33 
14 2239 477 1285 1370 (85) — 12 _ — 

C 12 1796 381 1034 1176 (142) — 4 — — 
D 13. 2273 266 1741 1521 220 1650 3 50 16.00 
E 15 2624 401 1822 1567 255 19.13 5 1.00 18.13 
F 16 2825 447 1931 1783 148 11.10 24 10.50 .60 
G 15 2596 392 1812 1718 94 7.05 1 — 7.05 
H 14 2575 327 1921 1901 20 1.50 6 2.00 — 
| 13 2349 345 1659 1712 (53) — 3 — — 
J 16 2704 439 1826 1654 172 12.90 7 2.00 10.90 

()d 


enotes red figure. 
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signed, irrespective of characteristics of 
the territory covered. Because of this, 
it is hoped and ‘expected that the new 
plan will be more effective as an incen- 
tive for better work, thus benefiting 
meter readers through higher earnings, 
and benefiting the district through more 
than equal savings in direct labor costs 
of regular route and skip reading and 
indirect clerical, supervision and over- 
head expense. 


“Miss Flame’’ returns 


CHOOL'’S in session! Pupils by the hun- 
dreds of thousands have returned to class- 

rooms throughout the country, creating new 
opportunities for use of American Gas Asso- 
ciation’s four-color, 16-page “History of Gas.” 

For two years now, “Miss Flame” and her 
interpretation have been a part of elementary 
school studies in classrooms from coast to 
coast. This attractive book has been selected 
by National Association of Science Teachers 
as an outstanding example of supplementary 
teaching aids provided by industry. 

Now is an ideal time to submit “History of 
Gas” to teachers. Other valuable uses of the 
booklet are as a handout at home shows and 
special sales floor events, as a giveaway for 
gas servicemen or home service personnel to 
use on home calls. Numerous teachers and 
boards of education have requested copies for 
their pupils at the beginning of each term. 

Companies which plan to capitalize on this 
unusual booklet can obtain copies from Pro- 
motion Bureau, American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Price is $20 a thousand, f.o.b. New York City. 


Colorado construction 


OLORADO INTERSTATE GAS CO., Col- 
orado Springs, Colo., has been authorized 
to construct additional facilities to increase 
the daily sales capacity of the company’s nat- 
ural gas transmission system by 62 million 
cubic feet per day. Estimated cost of the proj- 
ect is $4,328,930. Robert W. Hendee is presi- 
dent of the company and also president, Amer- 
ican Gas Association. 

The expansion program involves an increase 
to 181 million cubic feet in the daily capacity 
of the company’s pipeline connecting the 
Hugoton Field, Kansas and Denver, Colorado. 

Colorado Interstate’s utility customers in 
Colorado include: Colorado Springs Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, The Pueblo Gas and Fuel Co., 
Canon Gas Service Co., Limon Natural Gas 
Co., and Colorado-Wyoming Gas Company. 


No taste for taxes 


@ It is computed that Americans pay more 

for government than for food. A Congo tribe 

got around this by eating the tax collector. 
—Buffalo Evening News 
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Economic ignorance__ 


(Continued from page 22) 


“That system won't work,” and very 
likely it won't. But the public says, ‘That 
shows the man is greedy and selfish; he 
is against the good things I want.” 

The collectivist understands this 
selling principle well and he uses it 
irresponsibly but with tremendous ef- 
fectiveness. Management can use the 
same principle without stooping to dem- 
agoguery or rash promises. Here is 
how it is done. 

Simply begin all dissertations by de- 
fining the goal. Say, in effect, “This 
is the goal we are trying to reach.” 
Make frequent references thereafter to 
goals. Then say, ‘This is what we are 
doing to reach the goal.”” Notice that 
under this formula no one is required 
to promise anything except to promise 
to try. 


Repeated identification of industry's 
means with the public's goals is the most 
potent device yet invented for selling a 


leadership or a social philosophy. 


Companies are spending money and 
good executive time and effort on this 
important problem of putting ideas 
into people’s heads. I want to empha- 
size its communications power and to 
indicate how by the use of the proper 
techniques it can dramatically step up 
the effectiveness of its communications 
dollar. 

The employee publication is a tre- 
mendously important channel of com- 
munication. When the Index studied 
employee reaction to five different 
company papers, we found readership 
very high—50-70 percent had read the 
plant publication within a week of re- 
lease; 75-90 percent said money spent 
for the publication was well spent; 66- 
90 percent said you can believe what 
you read. 

If the employee publication is such 
an important channel of communica- 
tion from management to employee, 
what is management doing with it? 

The editorial fare of 100 representa- 
tive publications across the country con- 
tains lots of articles about the recogni- 
tion of promotions, employee hobbies, 
etc. Ninety-four out of 100 publications 
examined contained material of this 
kind. Much space is devoted to per- 
sonals and chit-chat, news about the di- 
visions, sports, stories, talk about the 
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product, employee benefit articles, ad- 
monitions on safety and health, but only 
36 out of 100 had articles interpreting 
company economics, telling the story of 
profits, or capital, and how the system 
works. 

Why this dearth of articles on com- 
pany economics? There are two main 
reasons: 

First, because we are afraid of that 
horrible word, “propaganda.” We need 
to get our thinking straight on this issue. 
Employees hate preaching and pontifica- 
tion and attempts to mislead, but they 
place high value on honest information 
about the company and on management's 
views. 

In five companies we asked employ- 
ees, “What do you think are the com- 
pany’s own reasons for publishing the 
employee publication?’ Here are the 
responses from one company which typi- 
fies the five: 


Keep employees informed 

Improve morale 

It's good public relations 

Improve management-labor 
relations 


55% 
33% 
19% 


15% 


Only one-half of one percent say the 
purpose of the employee magazine is to 
propagandize, to tell employees things 
that are not so. 


Job satisfaction 


If spiritual as well as economic in- 
gredients are necessary for job satisfac- 
tion, then a good plant publication 
which works to make employees feel 
they belong, which tells employees that 
the company seeks to play fair, which 
indicates how the company dollar is di- 
vided, and which gives insight into how 
the economic system works, truly con- 
tributes to job satisfaction. Throughout 
industry generally the plant publication, 
we think, could be about three times as 
effective as it is in interpreting the com- 
pany. But to be effective, editors must 
get day-by-day help from the top and it 
must be explicit policy that the publica- 
tion is actively to interpret company 
philosophy and to explain to its readers 
the basic economics of the company and 
the capitalistic system. 

The Index studied the editorial con- 
tents of 60 above-average plant publica- 
tions, and interviewed company officials 
about the policy thinking controlling 
their publications. 

Among 19 companies who have laid 








down the explicit policy that the pubj. 
cation should actively merchandise map. 
agement’s philosophy, 17 publication. 
were found to contain large amounts 9 
editorial material about the compay 
Among those companies with mild @& 
no directives from the top to interpng 
the company, the publications were de 
voted mostly to chit-chat and stories with 
little or no economic educational edity. 
rial material. 

The conclusion is evident: If manage. 
ment wants the employee publication ty 
explain and interpret the company, this 
policy must be clearly laid down at the 
top. 

Now some comments on one further 
segment of a company’s information 
system—that having to do with plant 
community relations. There are many 
ways to distribute ideas in a plant 
community—through foremen and em. 
ployees, through press releases and ad- 
vertising, through sending company 
publications to thought leaders and hold. 
ing meetings with them, and through 
plant visits. 

The Index has been working for two 
years on a radically new conception of 
plant visits. The power of this new com. 
munications technique is so great that | 
want to review some of the findings. 

People have a great curiosity about 
what goes on behind the factory walls. 
Three out of four people say they 
would like to go through the plant 
if the invitation were extended. The 
plant visit is a potent device for telling 
the company story because the attention 
of all the visitor's senses—sight, hear- 
ing, smell, taste, feel, are captured at 
once, and made to serve as a vehicle for 
ideas. 

Checks show that open house as now 
conducted does produce much good will 
among townsmen and also gives them 
some conception of technology. 

The main criticism of current tech 
niques of holding open house is that 
they teach only technology. They give 
practically no information about the so- 
ciology of the company, the flow of 
capital—to buy machines, the compen 
sation of capital, the nature and amount 
of profit, and so on. They give no rea 
son-why copy to stimulate in people a 
brand preference for capitalism. 

The Index decided to conduct an ex 
periment to learn how to teach the so 
ciology of industry through plant visits. 
One of our Index clients—American 
Type Founders of Elizabeth, New Jet 
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Round Up mailing reaches flood stage 





Mailroom staff at American Gas Association headquarters handling flood: of promotional material 
which has been prepared to help gas companies throughout the country join in Old Stove Round Up 








sey—agreed to collaborate with us. High 
school teachers, ministers, and other 
thought leaders in Elizabeth were in- 
vited to the factory for a tour. 

The visitors were first assembled in a 
conference room and told what they 
were about to see. Particular stress was 
laid on the contribution of ATF to the 
community, the number of people em- 
ployed, on the employee's share of the 
ATF dollar, on employee benefits, on 
the dividend payments to stockholders, 
on the size of ATF profits. 

A machine was specially built with 
lighted panels that were switched on 
one at a time to show the division of the 
ATF dollar. Visitors were then taken 
through the plant by guides. Signs had 
been put up along the route. Signs on 
machine tools also showed how much 
money had to be invested for that ma- 
chine. This tactic, incidentally, yielded 
an important by-product, namely, that 
it gave employees a vivid idea of the 
capitalistic foundation of their jobs. 

Two weeks after the tour, Index in- 
terviewers called on plant visitors and 
quizzed them on what they had learned. 

The results are remarkable in every 
sense of the word: 


92 percent named dividends correctly 

87 percent named one or more employee 
benefits 

73 percent gave the correct number of 
employees : 

72 percent gave employee share of the 
dollar 

56 percent named a company profit fig- 
ure below four percent. 
Did these visitors say, “It’s all a lot 
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of propaganda?” Indeed they did not. 
On the contrary, listen to what they said 
in response to our question, ‘“What were 
the main ideas you came away with?” 

“The tour tends to show that corpora- 
tions are not the soulless monsters we 
are sometimes led to believe. It is a mat- 
ter of getting information’ —-Minister. 

“I was surprised at the small percent 
that management retains from the earned 
dollar and the fact that generally indus- 
try can aid the community’—High 
school teacher. 

We conducted the same experiment 
at the Walter Baker Chocolate Plant in 
Dorchester, Mass. a division of General 
Foods. The visiting groups in that ex- 
periment were housewives. 


Here is the playback two weeks after 

the plant visit: 

98 percent named specific employee 
benefits 

87 percent said machines increase jobs 

85 percent said Walter Baker is a good 
place to work 

68 percent gave correct number of em- 
ployees 

67 percent said company is people, tries 
to serve employees, stockholders, and 
customers 

58 percent said employees get more than 
stockholders. 


The formula for plant visits that teach 
sociology includes dramatical visual de- 
vices, verbal interpretation by well-in- 
formed guides, repetition of central 
themes and careful organization. 

Companies generally are quite un- 
aware of the potency of this method of 
teaching the principles of capitalism, be- 


cause a national check-up shows that 
relatively few companies ever bother to 
take people through the plant. Seventy- 
four percent have held no plant tours 
during the past year. Twenty percent 
held tours, but attempted to communi- 
cate no socio-economic message. The In- 
dex could find only six percent of com- 
panies holding plant tours that contained 
some degree of socio-economic concept. 

Plant visits are without doubt the 
most important form of communication 
that we have yet observed. Plant visits 
should be used to teach the principles 
of capitalism. The technique for doing 
this is now known. 

I have attempted to underscore three 
or four basic ideas. 

The first is that the job to be done 
by industry in merchandising its leader- 
ship is important. Forty percent of the 
public are partial collectivists. There is 
great misunderstanding of industry’s 
motives and the economic rules under 
which companies must work. Manage- 
ment is in a great competitive battle in 
the market for leadership. Either man- 
agement will out-perform and outsell 
its competition or it will lose its position 
of leadership by default. This issue is 
just as bald as that. 

Second, the job to be done is large. 
All of us know that it takes millions of 
dollars of advertising and sales effort to 
build and maintain public support for 
free market economy. Most companies 
have barely scratched the surface in this 
merchandising effort. 

Finally, industry's potential power is 
enormous. Think of this power in con- 
nection with an idea such as “profits are 
fair.”” Let 500 or even 100 companies 
take up that theme, let them tell people 
in their plant communities that profits 
are fair and immediately the distribution 
network rises by geometric ratio. Let the 
idea be distributed systematically and 
skillfully through each company’s plant 
city information system, to foremen and 
thence to employees and townsmen, to 
employees through these various media, 
to plant city thought leaders and others 
through advertisements, plant publica- 
tions, company letters, and in plant 
tours. 

If the truth about industry is mer- 
chandised skillfully and systematically 
this way, management will have all the 
public support it needs to get on with its 
job of making America a better place in 
which to live. 
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Manufacturer companies 


Beach Foundry Limited, Ottawa, 
Canada (D. J. Beach, president) 

C & S Manufacturing & Supply Co., Dallas, 
Texas (J. V. Campbell, president) 

Coon Engineering Corp., Denver, Colorado 
(James G. Coon, president) 

Custom Industries, St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
(Lee C. Sassmanhausen, owner) 

The Frymaster Corp., Shreveport, La. (P. F. 
Ratcliff, president) 

General Automatic Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
(Claude W. Schaefer, president) 

Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Co., West 
Springfield, Mass. (H. F. Tapp, manager, 
research & development) 

Kindl-Aire Corp., Cleveland, Ohio (Michael 
Berry, president) 

Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. (Edward C. Doll, 
president ) 

Magic Servant Products, Detroit, Mich. (Ben 
Moore, chief engineer) 

Moncrief Furnace & Manufacturing Co., 
Dallas, Texas (Ben F. Crow, president) 
National Engineering & Mfg. Co., Kansas 
City. (Vernon F. Rodick, vice-president) 
O'Halloran Industties, Detroit, Mich. (E. P. 

O'Halloran, president) 

Pacific Gas Steam Radiator Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Robert P. Cabeen III, owner) 

Plymouth Furnace Co., Cleveland, Ohio (C. 
E. Stone, agent) 

Queen Stove Works, Inc., Albert Lea, Minn. 
(Alfred Johnson, engineer) 

Radiation Furnace Corp., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. (Robert Volk, secretary) 

St. Louis Furnace Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(L. O. Welch, president) 

Sproco Manufacturing Inc., Gardena, Calif. 
(M. J. Freel, generil manager) 

Torrance Steam Generator Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (J. W. Fitts, partner) 

U. S. Machine Corp., Lebanon, Ind. (Herman 
E. Winkler, vice-president) 


Ontario, 


Individual members 


Robert B. Allen, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. M. Anderson, The Gas Service Co., Kansas 
City, Kan. 

Lewis C. Armitage, Welbilt Stove Co., Inc., 
Maspeth, N. Y. 

Mrs. Vera C. Ault, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

Jack M. Averett, Gas Light Co. of Columbus, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Philip B. Baas, Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rex A. Bacon, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Alex H. Banko, Bryant Heater Div., A. G. E., 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

James D. Barnes, Piedmont Gas,Co., Hickory, 
N. C. 

Robert P. Bartlett, Southern California Gas 
Co., Visalia, Calif. 

Eugene Bashore, Blyth & Co., Inc., New York 
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K. M. Bassett, Arizona Edison Co., 
Yuma, Ariz. 

T. C. Bebb, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., Globe, 
Ariz. 

Dr. Roland F. Beers, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

J. T. Blackshaw, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

H. M. Bradford, Jr., Lone Star Gas Co., 
Dallas, Texas 

Harry R. Brough, Mountain Fuel Supply Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Patrick H. Butler, Jr., Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

Franklin M. Cantrell, Jr., Ebasco Services Inc., 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

Geo. L. Catey, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Chico, Calif. 

Wm. D. Chambers, San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., La Mesa, Calif. 

Mrs. Anne M. Christensen, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Einer V. Christensen, Wisconsin Public Serv- 
ice Corp., Green Bay, Wisc. 

W. Earl Claycomb, Public Service Co. of 
Colorado, Denver, Colo. 

Roger B. Cobb, Iroquois Gas Corp., Buffalo 

James R. Coleman, General Controls Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Frank A. Colt, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Marysville, Calif. 

William M. Common, United Gas & Fuel Co. 
of Hamilton Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 

Paul A. Conley, Blyth & Co., Inc., New York 

John B. Corrin, Jr., Hope Natural Gas Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Louis A. Coste, Union Gas Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham, Ontario 

Donald R. Cousland, American Meter Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Hugh J. Denison, Union Gas Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Chatham, Ontario 

C. W. De Voe, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Mary Dietz, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

James Doss, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Joseph P. Doyle, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 

R. J. Driggs, Dresser Mfg. Div., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

H. L. Eggleston, General Petroleum Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. O. Ellis, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

E. E. Enterline, Southern California Gas Co., 
Taft, Calif. 

Dozier Finley, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Walter J. Fitzgerald, Sharples Chemicals Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tillman R. Foster, Clark Bros., Inc., Olean, 
| a - 

Walter F. Friend, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

H. R. Garabrant, Southern California Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Reid Gardner, Arizona Edison Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hewitt A. Gehres, Cooper-Bessemer Corp., 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Carl K. Gilchrist, United Fuel Gas Co., 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Inc., 


Inc., 





Edward R. Gilmore, Pittsburgh Equitabl, 
Meter Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Verne E. Glander, American Liquid Gas 
Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

John F. Gorgol, Gas Consumers Association 
South Norwalk, Conn. 

M. P. Goudy, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., Yuma, 
Ariz. 

James H. Hall, Barber Oil Corp., New Yox 

Donald B. Hamilton, The Petersen Oven ©. 
Franklin Park, Ill. 

Donald W. Hamilton, Citizens Utilities q& 
La Junta, Colo. 

Vivian E. Hamilton, Jr., United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La. 

Kenneth K. Hammig, Kansas Public Servig 
Co., Inc., Lawrence, Kan. 

D. R. B. Harper, The Gas Service Co., Kap. 
sas City, Mo. 

L W. Harris, Coast Counties Gas & Electric 
Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Paul L. G. Hasskarl, Pennsylvania Powe, 
& Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

H. L. Hedrick, Southern California Gas Co, 
Oildale, Calif. 

Clifford W. Hiemforth, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Robert P. Higgins, Pacific Gas & Electric Co, 
Avenal, Calif. 

John N. Hinckley, Eastern Gas & Fuel As. 
sociates, Everett, Mass. 

Leslie H. Hiteman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Amarillo, Texas 

Wm. A. Hynes, The Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

H. H. Idle, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., Doug. 
las, Ariz. 
Arnold J. Ingen-Housz, Diepenbrock 4 
Reigers N. V., Ulft, The Netherlands 
Nora Jenkins, Southern California Gas Co, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stephen S. Johnson, E. B. Badger & Sons Co, 
New York, N. Y. 

John J. Keats, Bryant Industrial Div., A. G. E, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Billy M. Keys, Washington Gas Light , 
Washington, D. C. 


J. C. Kjerner, Warren Petroleum Cor, 
Newark, N. J. 
Muriel Kodis, Arizona Edison Co., Inc, 


Yuma, Ariz. 

Norman C. Kreuter, Geo. D. Roper Comp, 
Rockford, III. 

Henry S. Laird, Southern California Gas Co, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

J. R. Larimore, Consolidated Gas Utilitie FF 
Corp., Oklahoma City, Okla. : 

Robert C. LeMay, Selas Corp. of Ameria, § 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ralph W. Linden, Gas Consumers Associa 
tion, Chicago, III. 

Max Llewellyn, Arizona Edison Co., Ine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

C. A. Luckin, Southern California Gas G, 
Visalia, Calif. 

Thomas P. Ludcke, Pacific Gas & Electric Go, ¥ 
Healdsburg, Calif. 

E. S. Lyne, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Stock : 
ton, Calif. 

John MacLarty, Rochester Gas & Electni 
Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

J. C. Mahoney, J. C. Mahoney, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. i 

D. W. McBeath, Gas Consumers Association, J 
Minneapolis, Minn. y 
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Allen G. McCabe, Jr., Dept. of Public Utili- 
ties, Richmond, Va. 

gobert W. McClenahan, Gulf Oil Corp., 
pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ile C. McClure, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Antioch, Calif. 

1. W. McCurry, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
“ avenal, Calif. 

jabel McGovern, Minneapolis 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

p. B. McGregor, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

RV. McGuire, Indiana Gas & Water Co., 
Inc, New Castle, Ind. 

Harry McPherson, Eclipse Fuel Engineering 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold J. Milks, Duotherm Div., Motor 
Wheel Corp., Lansing, Mich. 

EB. Miller, Iowa Southern Utilities Co., 
Washington, Iowa 

Joe W. Moreland, Southern California Gas 

" Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hugh T. Morris, Southern California Gas Co., 
Glendale, Calif. 

J. Alex Morrison, The Consumers’ Gas Co. 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 

Daniel H. Mowat, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, III. 

Frank P. Muehlheuser, Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

R. W. Mullins, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Noel H. Neel, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Kenneth O'Gorman, A. O. Smith Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

J. A. Oldham, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

James H. Olsen, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 

R. D. Oplinger, The Tappan Stove Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Stanley J. Pachyn, Bryant Industiral Div., 
A. G. E., Inc., Chicago, III. 

Vernon F. Palmer, Union Gas System, Inc., 
Independence, Kan. 

T. T. Parker, Arizona Edison Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Carlos E. Picandet, Argentine Govt., Gas 
Service Dept., Mendoza, Argentine 

Jesus A. Porras, Gas Industrial de Monterrey, 
§. A., Monterrey, Mexico 

Philip W. Powell, Gasair Associates, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Maynard P. Pratt, Gas Consumers Associa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

Arnold M. Rader, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles H. Ramsey, Jr., Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Audubon, N. J. 

Robert J. Reber, Gen. Engineering & Research 
Corp., Trenton, N. J. 

Philip Rector, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago, III. 

Howard L. Reed, Chambers Corp., Shelbyville, 
Ind. 

James J. Reilly, Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John G. Reynolds, Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co., Houston, Texas 

Neill Richards, Kansas Gas & Electric Co., 
Wichita, Kan. 

Frank E. Richardson, Brown & Root, Inc., 
Shreveport, La. 


Gas Co., 


Inc., 


Minneapolis Gas Co., 
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P. E. Rimoldi, San Diego Gas & Electric Co., 
San Diego, Calif. 

George G. Ritchie, The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co., Richmond, Va. 

R. H. Rockhold, Iowa Southern Utilities Co., 
Burlington, Iowa 

Charles W. Rothhaar, Maxon Premix Burner 
Co., Muncie, Ind. 

E. M. Rowland, Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado, Denver, Colo. 

F. W. Russell, Louisville Gas & Electric Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Harrold J. Rust, Handley Brown Heater Co., 
Jackson, Mich. 

Elwyn A. Schuhmacher, The Gas Service Co., 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Arnold M. Schultz, Minneapolis Gas Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lloyd B. Sherman, The Texas Co., Rio Vista, 
Calif. 

Carl W. Shupp, Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Burl B. Sloan, United Fuel Gas Co., Ashland, 
Ky. 

Harry C. Smith, The Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hilary W. Smith, Gas Consumers Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Frederick Stehman, Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

R. O. Stewart, Southern California Gas Co., 
Visalia, Calif. 

Ernest E. Stovall, Lone Star Gas Co., Dallas 

D. F. Stranberg, Anchor Coupling Co., Inc., 
Libertyville, Ill. 

Charles W. Studt, Union Gas System, Inc., 
Independence, Kan. 

Oliver S. Swensen, The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Co., New York, N. Y. 

G. J. Tankersley, Gas Light Co. of Columbus, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Keith Taylor, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Eureka, Calif. 

William C. Terry, Nashville Gas & Heating 
Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

R. H. Torrey, Southern California Gas Co., 
Taft, Calif. 

E. J. Vairin, Western Kentucky Gas Co., 
Danville, Ky. 

Keith L. Valrance, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Alberto Vargas, Compania Colombiana de 
Gas S. A., Bogota, Colombia 

Harold C. Vlasek, Pacific Lighting Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Otto B. Vogel, Phillips Petroleum Co., Whip- 
pany, N. J. 

H. D. Ward, Arizona Edison Co., Inc., Casa 
Grande, Ariz. 

L. E. Watkins, Southern California Gas Co., 
Oildale, Calif. 

Frank E. Weeks, Gas Consumers Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

J. V. Welsh, Owens Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stanley Whitaker, Winnipeg Electric Co., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

Otto Wildermann, Ensign Ribbon Burner, 
Inc., Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

Henry E. Williams, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Anderson, Ind. 

Willis E. Williams, Chambers Corp., Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 

Kenneth Wood, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








1949 
OCTOBER 


7 *Oklahoma Utilities Association, an- 
nual conference, gas division, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

13-14 *Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association, annual meeting, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Texas 

17-20 *American Gas Association An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, Ill. 

17-21 National Metal Exposition, Cleve- 
land, Ohio (A. G. A. will have com- 
bined exhibit) 

24-28 National Safety Congress, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

31 *Independent Natural Gas Associa- 

tion of America, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas 


NOVEMBER 


7-11 *National Hotel Exposition, New 
York, N. Y. (A. G. A. will have 
combined exhibit) 

10-11 *Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
The Sir Walter Raleigh, Raleigh, 


mM, &. 
21-23 *Wisconsin Utilities Association, 
annual meeting, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
28-29 *National Personnel Conference of 
the Gas Industry, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1950 
MARCH 


23-24 * New England Gas Association, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

27-29 Southern Gas Association, Galves- 
ton, Texas 


APRIL 


3-5 °A. G. A. Distribution, Motor Ve- 
hicle & Corrosion Conference, Book 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

4-6 °A. G. A. Sales Conference, Indus- 
trial & Commercial Gas Section, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

10-12 *Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Lowry, St. Paul, Minn. 

11-13 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

17-19 *National Conference of Electric 
and Gas Utility Accountants, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

20-22 °Florida-Georgia Gas Association, 
annual business conference, Biltmore 
Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. 

28-29 eIndiana Gas Association, French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


MAY 


1-5 *A. G. A. Commercial Gas School, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio 

8-9 °A. G. A. Natural Gas Department, 

Spring Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 

Okla. 

22-24 °A. G. A. Production and Chemical 
Conference, Hotel New Yorker, 
1 Ae ZA 








Personnel service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Sales and Service Representative—l6 years’ ex- 
perience in gas industry. Desires connection 
with commercial equipment manufacturer, 
preferably in middle western states. Fully 
qualified by background to handle mechanical 
problems on new appliances in the field, train 
dealers in servicing and do top grade promo- 
tional and sales work. 1620. 


Chemical Engineer—D. Ch.E., five years’ experi- 
ence in all phases of process engineering, re- 
search and development of coal tar by-prod- 
ucts, low temperature fractionation of light 
hydrocarbons, pilot plant design, operation and 
development, activated carbon adsorption proc- 
esses, process analysis. Publications. Honor 
and professional societies. (29). 


Recent graduate (C.C.N.Y.) with M.S. in Chem- 
ical Engineering from University of Cincin- 
nati, seeks opportunity for technical career 
in gas industry. Salary secondary to oppor- 
tunity to gain practical experience in gas 
manuiacture. Vicinity of New York preferred 
but not essential. 1622. 

Chemical Engineer—Recent Graduate, Veteran, 
two years experience Production Chemist; in- 
dustrious and energetic, desires opportunity in 
production or control leading toward sales, 
but interested in any phase chemical engineer- 
ing in or outside New York City. Married. 
(23). 1623. 


Chemical Engineer—B.Ch.E., 1949, desires posi- 
tion in research. Courses included chemical 
processes, unit operations, and design. Have 
thorough background in theoretical chemistry 
including organic, physical, quantitative and 
qualitative. Veteran, married, will accept out- 
of-town position. 1624. 

Engineer—Veteran, B.S., M.S. Natural Gas Pipe 
Line design—operation and construction. Prep- 
aration of designs, estimates of construction, 
and operation costs. Two years’ experience 
top flight engineering firm, where now em- 
ployed. ‘ive years’ industrial experience. 
New York metropolitan area. Will do some 
traveling. (30). 1625. 


Aggressive agent seeks reputable manufacturer 
of mechanical equipment for buildings to 
represent in all or part of the Southwest. Ex- 
perienced in sale of equipment requiring en- 
gineering and developing distribution through 
distributors, jobbers and contracting dealers. 
Wide acquaintance in Southwestern building 
and professional circles. Financially responsi- 
ble. References above reproach. 1626. 


Gas Engineer—Experienced in Industrial, Com- 
mercial, Domestic Sales, Service, Complaints, 
Main Extensions, Rate Development, Market 
Analysis, General Accounting, Auditing Sys- 
tems. Excellent war record in industrial 
management and labor negotiation. Immedi- 
ately available to strengthen management 
staff or direct commercial activities. Salary 
and location open. (45). 1627. 

Gas Engineer—Graduate, long supervisory ex- 

perience in all phases carburetted water gas 


Staff Accountant—By 


lant erection, maintenance, and production. 
reparation of all reports, payrolls, etc.; by- 
product coke plant experience. Familiar with 
industrial utilization of manufactured, natural 
and LP-gases. 1628. 

Draftsman—Civil Engineering drafting. Patent 
drawings, topographic maps, statistical charts, 
rendering of industrial building designs. Two 
years’ recent college training. Desires con- 
nection with large organization in or near 
New York City. 1630. 

Manager—Engineer employed seeks wider re- 
sponsibilities. Experience, training in opera- 
tion six carburetted water gas properties. Con- 
struction pronvane-air plants, change-over from 
Manufactured Gas. Experience high and low 
pressure distribution, servicing, management, 
sales, commercial activities, system planning, 


load forecasting. College graduate, married, 
20 years in industry. Excellent references. 
(40). 1631. 


Corrosion Engineer—B.S., technical education. 
5 years’ experience underground and under- 
water cathodic protection work, include pipe 
and cable line surveys of soil resistivity, gal- 
vanic or stray current, pipe or cable line po- 
tential, water resistivity and pH measure- 
ments; design of cathodic protection system 
based on test results. Married. (32). 1632. 

Gas Engineer—Long experience construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of retorts, coke ovens, 
carburetted water gas sets, by-product re- 
covery, purifications and some distribution. Un- 
derstands utilization of natural, propane, High- 
Btu and catalytically cracked gases. Gradu- 


ate. 1633. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Salesman—Eastern 


territory. Excellent oppor- 
tunity man familiar with distribution phases 
of gas industry to sell to gas companies and 
controls manufacturers. Young engineer with 
gas experience preferred. Product well known, 
well advertised. Old company. Salary, commis- 
sion and expenses. State age, experience, back- 
ground details, starting income required. 0558. 


Utilization Engineer—A Medium Size New Eng- 


land Gas Company has an opening for an ex- 
perienced Utilization Engineer to take over 
customer service department. State qualifica- 
tions, age and salary expected in first letter. 
0559. 

large, well established 


progressive corporation located in Kansas 


City, Missouri. Prefer applicants who have 
had executive and supervisory responsibili- 
ties and who have had experience in all 


phases of corporate accounting, and who are 
thoroughly familiar with federal income taxes. 
Public utility experience and knowledge of 
machine accounting methods desirable. Only 
answers giving complete information concern- 
ing qualifications, experience, education, ref- 
erences and salary expectations will be con- 
sidered. 0560. 


ee! 


Accountant—Internal Auditor—Southern y,, 
England gas utility offers opportunity to « 
perienced Public Utility Accountant to x 
up and operate an internal audit routine, x, 
travel required. Must have demonstrated &. 
plomacy and supervisory ability and be . 
miliar with construction costs, property an, 
plant accounting and inventories. 0561, — 

Accountant—with public utility operating expe. 
rience for general supervision of accountin, 
under direction of Treasurer. Must have 2001 
personality and administrative ability; brog 
knowledge of utility accounting; experience j, 
design and installation of systems and pre. 
cedures. Position offers opportunity. Appli 
cant should give experience, education, age 
and salary expected. 0562. . 

Thoroughly experienced and capable 
for combination gas and_ electric property 
located in Southwest. Only men of prove 
ability with good records of accomplishmey; 
need apply. Send complete resume, snapshg 
photograph, references, and statement of prey 
ent and expected salary. 0563. 

Engineer—Gas—Experienced in production pp. 
cesses, treatment and mixing of manufacture 
and natural gases and chemical research ané 
development connected with improved utilig, 
tion, such as catalytic cracking, etc. Executiye 
position with commensurate salary in produc 
tion engineering department of a large easter 
gas manufacturing company. Applicants shoul 
be between 35 and 50 years of age, graduates 
of a recognized engineering school and hay 
a professional engineer’s license. Your reply 
giving age, education and work experieng 
will be treated in complete confidence. 0% 

Eastern Utility converting to Natural Gas ha 
an opening for Sales Engineer for the prom 
tion of gas fuel in industrial plants. Must & 
familiar with the economies of Natural Gas a 
compared with competing fuels and qualified 
to recommend gas equipment for various in 
dustrial heating processes. Require at leas 
five years’ experience in this type of work 
Please enclose recent snapshot and give age 
education, experience, and salary desired 


Assistant to Planning Engineer—in high pres 
sure gas transmission and distribution de 
partment of rapidly growing utility compan 





on Eastern Coast. Permanent position with 
advancement for man with required know! 
edge. Applicant must be technical graduate 
with at least five years’ gas system exper 
ence. Please reply in writing, giving all dé 
tails of education, experience and _ salar 
expected. All replies will be considered con 
fidential. 0566. 

Newly formed gas company fifty miles north ¢ 
New York City requires services of Gas Eng: 
neer to set up Distribution system, supervix 
construction and prepare rate and construction 
estimates, and to generally operate this com 
pany with approximately 4000 potential meters 
State qualifications, age, salary expected 















Texas Illinois proposes 


EXAS ILLINOIS NATURAL GAS PIPE- 


new pipeline 


Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of America near 





LINE CO., a newly formed corporation of 
Chicago, has applied for FPC authorization 
to construct and operate a 1,018-mile natural 
gas pipeline from the Gulf Coast area of 
Texas to a point near Joliet, Illinois. Esti- 
mated cost of the project is $98,966,700. 

The proposed ‘line, which wou J be of 
30-inch external diameter, would run from a 
“yet undetermined” location in the area 
around Houston, Texas, through Arkansas 
and Missouri to a point of connection with 
the easterly terminal of the pipeline system of 
















48 


vised rate schedules “freezing’’ the amounts 





Joliet, Illinois. 

The company expects to make sales of gas 
directly to utility companies which are now 
buying from Natural Gas Pipeline Co. of 
America and its affiliate, Chicago District 
Pipeline Co., and perhaps also to other util- 
ities operating in the general territory ad- 
jacent to the proposed new line. 

The application explained that both Nat- 
ural and Chicago District propose to file re- 


of gas available to their present customers 


















Texas Illinois proposes to meet the require 










ments of these customer companies over ant 
above the amounts available to them fros 
Natural or Chicago District and would make 
deliveries through the existing systems ¢ 
these two companies. 

Texas Illinois proposes to begin construe 
tion of the new pipeline, which would har 
an initial capacity of 300 million cubic fee 
per day, by October 1950, and to complet 
the job before November 15, 1951. 
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AGA. 
Advisory 
Council 


ERNEST R. ACKER....Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


FRANK H. ADAMS........-- Toledo, Ohio 
EVERETT J. BOOTHBY... . Washington, D.C. 
FLOYD C. BROWN........... Chicago, Ill. 
JAMES A. BROWN......... Jackson, Mich. 
W.M. CHAMBERLAIN. .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ARTHUR C. CHERRY....... Cincinnati, Ohio 
MEN A, GOVERN <6 000000000 Dallas, Texas 
es Minneapolis, Minn. 
8 rere New Haven, Conn. 
KARL EMMERLING....... Cleveland, Ohio 
RALPH L. FLETCHER....... Providence, R. |. 
GS GOLUSMITH......2.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
8 i: | 4 ra Jackson, Mich. 
GO! co) eer Shreveport, La. 
Bie ©. HARVEY «6 cece Cleveland, Ohio 
LE. KNOWLTON........ Providence, R. |. 
ee PAARL so. 50sec Cleveland, Ohio 
NORTON McKEAN......... Albany, N. Y. 
Sear Detroit, Mich. 
Ao. ee Los Angeles, Calif. 
LEON OURUSOFF....... Washington, D. C. 
CS ee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ve | rere «Boston, Mass. 
J FRENCH ROBINSON... .Cleveland, Ohio 
PRG ROCKWELL 0 006080 e Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HERMAN RUSSELL........ Rochester, N. Y. 
LOUIS RUTHENBURG....... Evansville, Ind. 
MUMS AIIMES. os ccecese Burlington, N. J. 
Ta OURIGKLER, 5..050000% Kansas City, Mo. 
HARRY A. SUTTON......... Newark, N. J. 
CHARLES A. TATTERSALL. . . . Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. H. WARDEN.......... New York, N. Y. 
UL. V. WATKINS.......... New York, N. Y. 
JOHN A. WILLIAMS....... Syracuse, N. Y. 


Associated Organizations 


GAS APPLIANCE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Pres.—Frank J. Nugent, Bryant Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Charles M. Seiger, United Gas & Fuel 
Co. of Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, On- 
tario. 

Exec. Sec.-Tr.—George W. Allen, 7 Astley 
Ave., Toronto. 


FLORIDA-GEORGIA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—James K. Roberts, Florida Public Utili- 
ties Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—J. W. Owen, Central Florida Gas 
Corp., Winter Haven, Fla. 


ILLINOIS PUBLIC UTILITIES 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—C. W. Organ, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central Illinois Light 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 


INDIANA GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—A. E. Hatley, Central Indiana Gas Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—Clarence W. Goris, Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co., Gary, Ind. 


MARYLAND UTILITIES ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—R. Roy Dunn, Potomac Electric Power 
Co., Washington, D. C. 

‘Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C. 


MICHIGAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—Don E. Herringshaw, Consumers Power 
Co., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MID-SOUTHEASTERN GAS 

ASSOCIATION 

Pres.—E. P. Game, Roanoke Gas Co., Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—Edward W. Ruggles, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
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